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TWO ODD 
LITTLE MEN 

EAST AND WEST DOWN 
EAST 

Charlie Chaplin Calls to See 
Mahatma Gandhi 

SOMETHING IN COMMON 

Two of the queerest fellows in the 
world came together the other day in 
the East End of London. 

Could anyone ever think of two people 
less likely to meet by appointment 
than Charlie Chaplin and .Mahatma 
Gandhi ? East is East and West is West, 
and yet in a little room in Canning Town 
those twain did meet. 

What is the explanation ? It is a very 
simple one. Each is a very singular 
man. Each, if he thought about him¬ 
self, might say that he was very unlike 
anyone else, and for that reason all the 
more lonely. 

The Spirit of Fun 

Who knows either of them ? To the 
world Charlie Chaplin is the embodied 
spirit of fun. But is that Charlie 
Chaplin anything like the real man ? 
Or is he even less like Charlie Chaplin 
as lie secs himself ? 

Mahatma Gandhi to the world of the 
East is mystic, saint, or deliverer. To 
the world of the West he is a fanatic,’ 
or a statesman, or a shrewd bargainer. 
But wliat, it may be asked, is the real 
Gandhi like ? - , 

We suspect that to himself lie is a 
man as other men are, with little vanities 
and weaknesses, one of which is -the 
weakness common to all of us, of 
liking to be admired. 

• So when the real Charlie Chaplin, 
thinking, what a fine thing it would be 
to talk to that other queer fellow from 
another continent, tasked to meet the 
Mahatma, something in the real Gandhi 
sprang up in response. 

Saving Touch of Humour 

lie would like to see and hear this odd 
humorist who dwelled in a world such 
poles apart from his and who wanted 
to see him. 1 Perhaps they would find 
something in common. Why not ? 
All the great saints have had a saving 
toitch of humour. 

So they met and they talked together, 
and, after all, they did find something 
in common. - 

' They talked lightly and they 'talked 
seriously, they talked about machinery, 
and a photograph of the queer couple 
is ievidenciy that they found something 
to laugh about. But that was not the 
chief thing they found in common. 
During their meeting fell the hour of 
the East's call for prayer. 

While prayers were said the comedian 
of the West knelt beside the mystic of 
the East, and the God of East and 
West alike spread His benediction upon 
both. Picture on page 3 


Beauty and the Beast 
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Felix the cheetah at the London Zoo with n friend 



A little girl leads a champion bull at a cattle show 

The fact that animals are not always as fierce as their appearance denotes is obvious from 
these two pictures. The cheetah, which is also known as the hunting Jeopard, is the fastest 
short-distance runner in the whole of the animal kingdom. 


THE SMALL BLACK DOG 

His Balancing Feat on 
Tower Bridge 

WHAT A CROWD SAW IN 
FLOODLIT LONDON 

When London was flaunting her beauty in a 
flood of light against the night sky one small 
dog also came very much into the limelight 
This is the account of his adventure sent us by a 
London rector. 

I had gone to the Tower Bridge to 
see the floodlit Tower and found myself 
among a crowd of children whose faces 
gleamed as they watched the magic 
palace before them and the brightly-lit 
vessel not far away. 

Another ship came in sight, making 
its way up the river, and the signal was 
given for the raising of the bridge. The 
policeman stood with uplifted hand, the 
traffic stopped, and slowly the giant 
bridge began to rise in two halves. x 

Suddenly loud shouts and shrill 
whistles broke the silence. I walked from 
my corner to sec what was happening. 

The bridge was still rising slowly, and 
011 the half nearest me, in the full glare 
of the light, was a little black dog, 
fighting liis way up. He would not heed 
our calls and entreaties. Up and up he 
pawed and struggled as the bridge rose 
higher and higher. It seemed as though 
he must fall, but on he climbed till he 
reached the very top. 

All Eyes on the Dog 

The Tower and the shipping and the , 
lights; were all forgotten. All eyes were 
turned toward the small black dog, 
and there was only one thought. Would 
he be able to hang on ? 

Any moment, it seemed, lie must 
drop over into the water of the Thames 
below, but he clung to his perilous height 
till the vessel was through and the bridge 
sank slowly down again. Then there 
was a slipping and a skidding, and a 
shivering little animal rolled toward us, 
picked himself up, shook himself, and 
broke into sharp barks of relief which 
were joined by children’s cheers. 

I have seen the striking effects of the 
floodlighting of Buckingham Palace, 
Westminster Abbey, Big Ben, and 
Nelson on his column. They stand ouf 
vividly in my memory, but as vivid lj 
there will always remain the picture 
a small black dog fighting his way up the 
rising half of Tower Bridge and of his 
acrobatic feat in that brightly-lit arena. 

HELIGOLAND SLIPPING 
AWAY 

Eleven falls of cliff on the northern 
face of Heligoland took place during 
September. 

Further masses of rock are threatened 
by these movements. Roads have had 
to be diverted. Germany has spent im¬ 
mense sums in the endeavour to save the 
island from destruction, but evidently 
man can only delay and not prevent the 
daily operations of Nature. 
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SIMPLE SIMON’S 
STUPIDITY 

Over 30,000 Whales Lost 
Each Year 

THE LEAGUE TO THE RESCUE 

At last something is being done to 
stop the slaughter of Leviathan. The 
League is to protect the whale. 

The first international attempt to 
regulate the vast whaling industry, so 
valuable to mankind, is now being 
made at Geneva. A Whaling Con¬ 
vention lias been adopted by a com¬ 
mittee of the League, the British 
Government has promised to support 
it, and it is hoped that Norway and 
other countries will join in. 

Every year between thirty and forty 
thousand whales are destroyed, and 
■already some species have become 
exterminated. If things had- been 
allowed to go on at this rate it would 
only have been a matter of time before 
the whale became as extinct as the dodo. 

Terms of the Convention 

In our own interests from an economic 
point of view, and in the interests of the 
whale from a humanitarian point of 
view,, it is time measures were taken to 
prevent the stupid exploitation of 
whales, when for immediate gain the 
future is ignored. 

The new Convention forbids the 
'taking or killing of right whales, a 
threatened species. Immature whales, 
calves, and mother whales which arc 
nursing their young will also be pro¬ 
tected. Whalers will only be allowed 
to hunt baleen or whalebone whales, 
and no needless waste will be allowed 
of any part of their giant carcases. 

Our ancestors selfishly let the future 
take care of itself, and during the 17th 
and 18th centuries they nearly extermi¬ 
nated the Greenland whale. Its long 
pieces of whalebone were used for stiffen¬ 
ing the ladies’ dresses of the period, and 
its oil wa$ used for lighting the streets 
of our towns. 

GOLD IS NOT ENOUGH 
Great Fall in French Trade 

France, despite her hoarding of so 
great a part of the world’s gold, is 
suffering severely in trade this year. 

The figures amount to an object 
lesson. In the first eight months of 1931 
the total external trade of France was 
only 408 million pounds, as compared 
with 515 millions last year. 

France, since the war, has piled up 
about ^500,000,000 of gold, owing to the 
payment to her of war reparations and 
the high tariff- by which she has refused 
largely to take imports in goods. This 
hoarding of gold by France, together 
with the corresponding hoarding of 
twice as much by America, has been the 
chief cause of the world trouble, and 
now we see that that trouble has reacted 
upon France herself. 


TWO LITTLE FACES LOOK 
OUT ON THE WORLD 

Two lovely little faces arc looking at 
the world again after lying under the 
waters for nearly two thousand years. 

They are bronze nymphs, back to 
back, with a garland over the shoulders, 
and the pair surmount a bronze standard 
about three and a half feet high. 

Once they and their like made a 
railing round part of the deck on one 
of Caligula’s galleys. Theirs was the task 
of guarding it for the emperor’s sole use, 
and the artist made them very beautiful, 
so that they were fit for a far better man 
than Caligula. 

They have just been fished up from 
Lake Nemi, where Caligula’s galleys 
have been lying so long in the mud. The 
world is very glad to see them again. It 
can never have too much beauty. 


GREATHEART 

A Gallant Man Dies For 
Others 

THE BRAVE MISSIONARY 
OF CHOMA 

A very brave man has died for his 
kindness. 

He was Myron Taylor, a missionary 
in Northern Rhodesia. 

The other day some natives who were 
roadmaking in the Zambesi Valley told, 
him that a lion had been haunting their 
camp, that they had made a trap and 
caught it, and that they were now 
afraid to go near their captive.. 

In pity for beast and man the 
missionary decided to put the lion to a 
quick death. He borrowed a rifle and a 
shot-gun, and a party of. natives took 
him to the place where the trap ought to 
have been, but the lion had torn it up 
and gone away with it. 

They followed his trail and caught him 
up. Mr Taylor fired three times with 
the rifle; but he was a fisher of men, not 
a huntsman, and he missed. Then he 
snatched the shot-gun from a native ; 
but the safety catch jammed, and 
now lie was defenceless. The lion sprang 
at him and knocked him down, and the 
natives fled. 

Alone With a Lion 

The man and the, lion were alone. 
The lion seized one of his feet and then 
made for his head. Mr Taylor then 
did a marvellous thing. He thrust first 
one hand and then the other into the 
lion’s mouth iri the hope of keeping it 
off for a while till help should come. 
But no help came. The lion bit off the 
brave man’s hands, and then, as if 
satisfied, sat down beside him. Soon 
it got up and trotted quietly away. 

At length the natives returned and, 
after binding the wounds as well as they 
could, carried' Mr Taylor homo on a 
stretcher and fetched a doctor from 
Livingstone, 130 miles away. But the 
brave missionary died from loss of 
blood, brave and conscious to the end. 

He died on a merciful errand, and he 
ought not to be forgotten. He was a 
true Captain Greatheart. 


TREASURE BEYOND PRICE 
A Page From the Bed ot 
the Sea 

While the divers of the Artiglio, the 
Italian salvage ship, were on the thres¬ 
hold of the sunken, liner Egypt they 
took their first treasure on account. 

They picked up an English shilling, 
but that was not it. The prize was a 
fragment of a book which they sifted 
from a heap of muddy rubbish. 

The fragment was washed and dried, 
and from the few printed pages stood 
out clear the story of David and Jona¬ 
than. The ragged leaves, gnawed by 
rats before the Egypt sank, came from 
a Bible. 

The treasure had been cast aside, it 
had been the prey of vermin, it had been 
sunk beneath the waves ; but it sur¬ 
vived. It was the Treasure of the Word. 

Such treasure neither can many 
waters quench nor the floods drown, for 
it endures beyond all other treasure 
that men lay up for themselves. 


GRIT 

Five undergraduates of the University 
College of North Wales have been 
working all the summer vacation as 
bus conductors at Bangor. 

They needed the money to help them 
to complete their course of study, and 
took this plucky way of earning it. It 
has made summer a time of hard work 
for them ; for they have had to study 
during their scanty leisure. 

Three have had to devote the rest of 
the holiday to study, but the other two 
will be able to keep their posts for a week 
or two longer. 


Joan Procter 

Friend of Little-Loved 
Things 

A short but a brilliant life is over 
in this world. 

In London 34 years ago was born a 
delicate baby girl named Joan Procter. 
Her 'lessons were always being inter¬ 
rupted by illness, and she could not go 
to Cambridge because of her poor health. 

But the sickly child was made happy 
by her love of living creatures. It was 
not merely a love of pretty things like 
kittens or butterflies, but of every sort 
of living creature, however ugly others 
might think it, because she could see 
that it was wonderfully made, and its 
habits were as interesting to her as a 
fairy tale. The world was a fascinating 
place to her. 

The Cinderellas of the World 

As a tiny child she played with a 
live green lizard instead of with dolls. 
She had all sorts of pets, and looked after 
them herself, but reptiles interested her 
most. ■ To most people they are the 
Cinderellas of the world. 

One day a small girl appeared at the 
British Museum and asked to see 
Dr George Boulenger, who was then 
Keeper of Reptiles and Fish. He must 
have been amused by his serious little 
caller, who had come to ask him some 
question about the framework of a 
reptile, .but he quickly found that she 
was something ^ of a genius. The 
naturalist recognised a naturalist. They 
became fast friends, and when she grew 
up she was made his assistant. When 
lie retired she took entire charge of the 
department for three years, and then she 
began the work at the Zoo which made 
her famous. 

First she helped Mr Edward Boulenger 
to design the rockwork'and backgrounds 
for the new Aquarium, then she took 
charge of the reptiles and fish, and it 
was she who designed the new Reptile 
House, from the scenery to the very last 
electric heater. Perhaps it is the best 
in the world. 

Brilliantly Successful Work 

She was brilliantly successful in her 
work, and it made her famous. She 
knew how to keep reptiles in health, and 
to operate when they met with accident 
or disease. 

But pain beset her more and more. 
She used to go about her work in a bath- 
chair. She went many times to the 
operating theatre. And now her pain 
is over, and her work is done. 

A marble bust of her is to be placed 
in the Gardens, and it will remind people 
for ever of the brave, gay, brilliant girl 
who was Joan Procter. But 'she has 
other memorials in her short essays, 
which are known to museums all over 
the world, and in the great collection 
of reptiles at the Zoo, for whose health 
arid happiness the frail little woman 
did so much. 


BRITISH PLUCK 

A remarkable case of British grit was 
that of a workman employed on the new 
building on the site of the Hotel Cecil 
the other day. 

He was accidentally knocked off his 
girder by a huge bundle and fell 80 feet 
to the ground. His comrades looked 
with fear and trembling, expecting to 
see his dead body, but to their utter 
amazement they saw him slowly rise and 
start to mount the girder again ! 

He was stopped by the foreman, who 
had the man sent to Charing Cross 
Hospital, where it was found that he 
was not seriously hurt. He had fallen 
on a small heap of ballast. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Aleutian . . .. . . Ah-lu-shan 

Annecy.An-se 

Ctesiphon ..Tes-e-fon 

Djokjokarta . . . Jok-yo-kar-tah 

Telemachus . . . Te-lem-a-kus 
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THE PAPER POUND 

Some of Its Effects 

EVERYBODY AFFECTED 
IN SOME WAY 

' We do not yet know at what exchange 
value our British pound, now no longer 
a gold pound, will settle down. 

As we write the exchange value in 
Afncricari gold currency is about 16s. 
It should be made perfectly clear that 
presently prices must rise because of the 
change. That is because, as the pound is 
worth less, it buys less abroad* How 
much less no one yet lcno\vs. 

There ought to be no rise in prices for 
some time because of the stocks in hand. 
Not only so, but as the C.N. has so often 
pointed out, retail prices have not fallen 
as they should, in relation to wholesale 
prices, while we were on the gold 
standard. Therefore there is a margin 
which ought to be exhausted before 
retail prices are properly put up. 

What the Change Means 

To help our readers to understand the 
changes which are likely to be brought 
about by the abandonment of the gold 
standard, here' is a list of the chief of 
them. 

; It is the equivalent of an import duly 
on all imports. 

It is the equivalent of a bounty on all 
exports. 

It loivers all wages and fixed incomes by 
raising prices. 

It increases costs of production oj 
manufactures, but not in proportion as the 
raw materials in them are raised. 

It increases the values of ordinary 
securities , as tending to make industry 
profitable. , 

IT decreases the values of fixed interest 
securities . 

; The wholesale food traders liavo 
promised to keep prices down as far as 
they arc able to do so, arid the Govern¬ 
ment has promised to-keep a stern eye 
upon dealings. 

LONG LIVE MRS M * 

The other day the Governor of King’s 
College Hospital received a letter which 
said : “ Mrs M herewith sends subscrip¬ 
tion £1 ns, an increase of 10s, as the 
present times will affect the funds of all 
hospitals.” 

That is the spirit which conquers hard 
times, and we like to think that though 
there are people who feel that in hard 
times they must withdraw subscriptions,, 
there are hundreds of fine people like 
Mrs M who will not let the sick poor 
suffer because income tax has gone up. 


Things Said 

We never despair. 

Sir Robert Witt on the 
National Arts Collection Fund 

Much of . the goodness of an apple is 
destroyed by peeling. 

Food Investigation Board 
A motorist has no right to hoot and 
expect a pedestrian to act as <a contor¬ 
tionist. A London Magistrate 

In )'Our country you wear plus-fours. 

I prefer to wear minus fours. 

Mr Gandhi 

If only five per cent of charities 
organised sweepstakes we should have 
47 a week. A Hospital Secretary 

The world consists not only of elec¬ 
trons and radiations but also of souls, 
and aspirations. General Smuts 

I find Londoners the most considerate 
and sweet-tempered people I have en¬ 
countered., A Wanderer in Many Lands 
It is amazing what wonderful blooms 
the miners send to the show every year. 

Secretary of the Carnation Society 
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East meets west - A lesson in lace-making • A cargo of gold 



East Meets West—There was an Interesting meeting in the East End of London the other Looking at Granny’s Work—The making of pillow lace has almost died out in the English 

day when these two remarkable characters, Charlie Chaplin and Mr Gandhi, were intro- countryside. Mrs Deacon of Berkhampsted, whose family has made lace In this way for 

ducod at a house In Canning Town. See page 1. generations, is here seen teaching her daughter the craft of her grandmothers. 



Cleaning the Immortals —Four men have lately been engaged in washing the London grime A Load of Gold—Much of our gold had been literally flying from the country until the Govern^ 
from the sculptured frieze of the world’s greatest men which surrounds the Albert Memorial. ment stopped it. Here is a cargo being weighed at Croydon Aerodrome. 
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NOT FORGOTTEN 

ALL THE KING’S HORSES 
AND SOME OF HIS MEN 

His Majesty’s 64th Party For 
Those Broken in the War 

A CHEERFUL DAY FOR HEROES 

When Christopher Robin went with 
Alice to see the Changing of the Guard 
at Buckingham Palace the King's 
London home may have seemed to his 
nurse, at any rate, an aloof kind of 
place, too grand for the likes of anyone 
who was not at least a duke or duchess. 

The Not Forgotten Association knows 
better. Buckingham Palace is one of 
the most friendly places in London. 
Only a" few days ago 400 disabled heroes 
of the Great War were invited by the 
King and Queen to what was no less 
than the 64th garden party at Bucking¬ 
ham Palace given for the Association. 
The kindly host and hostess were still 
in the North, so Admiral Sir Hamnet 
Share acted as their representative alul 
welcomed the guests. 

Meeting of Old Comrades 

It was a thoroughly cheerful affair. 
The do-as-you-please atmosphere made 
everyone feel at home. All the after¬ 
noon guests were to be seen hobbling 
about the gardens admiring the roses or 
having a look at the summer-house 
where, so they were told. King George 
does much of his work in summer. 

Although there were games and sports, 
most of the guests preferred to sit and 
listen to the stirring tunes played by the 
Welsh Guards band and to chat with old 
friends. Patients from more than twelve 
hospitals had come to the party, and one 
of the delightful results of Miss Marta 
Cunningham's twelve years of work in 
organising treats for these men is that 
so many old comrades who had lost 
sight of eacli other have met again. 

When the 400 blue boys sat down to 
tea it was almost impossible to believd 
that 17 years had passed since the first 
tea-party was given for wounded soldiers 
of the Great War. 

Messages from the King and Queen 
were read out, and Major Tryon, M.P., 
announced that there was one bright 
spot at least in a gloomy Budget, for 
not one penny of the men's pensions will 
be touched. 

The Cinderella Coaches 

Since the first Armistice Day there 
can hardly have been more rousing 
cheers or a more whole-hearted singing of 
Auld Lang Syne when the concert ended. 

Before leaving, a tour was made of the 
Royal Mews to see the State coaches 
ancl the King’s horses, which included 
Kitchener, Smilax, and Ancastcr. It is 
not generally known that by writing for 
permission and making up a party of 
five or more the public is admitted to the 
Royal Mews, so that boys and girls may 
go to see for themselves that the fan¬ 
tastic Cinderella coaches which now ancl 
again make Londoners gasp with wonder 
do not change back into pumpkins 
when not in use. 

There was a little Russian carriage 
which seemed strangely familiar. It was 
given by the Empress of Russia to 
Queen Alexandra, who often drove out in 
it to take the air. How many times 
the face of the sea-king’s daughter from 
over the sea looked out from its window 
and smiled at the passers-by as she 
acknowledged their greetings! 

Two crows have built their nest in the 
coat-pocket of a scarecrow on a German 
farm. 

A heron with a wing-span of five feet 
was killed by crashing into telegraph 
wires at Southend the other day. 

Anyone in America can now reach 86 
per cent of the 34,500,000 telephones 
scattered over the globe. 


gold in Australia 

Plenty of It 

By a Country Girl In Victoria 

The wattle is out in Australia, and 
who talks of lack of gold ? 

In paddock and hillside and valley 
the bush is clouded in gold. Down by 
creek and river the trees arc weighted 
in blossom. In the still waters of the 
deep pools the reflection shimmers on 
the surface, and the artist who takes 
his easel and gazes at the gold and the 
dark water and the green grass buries 
his head in despair, for he can never 
hope to capture it. 

In the tall forests, .suddenly, amid 
the dark green of the blackwoods and 
between the white trunks of the gum 
trees, there shines a feathery, fairy tree 
of gold. A wattle tree is in bloom, a 
thousand wattle trees are in bloom, 
dazzling in their colour' in this dim 
mountain bush. It is entrancing—the 
spring air, the blue sky, and the singing 
of blackbirds, thrushes, bell birds, whip 
birds, wattle birds, magpies, kooka¬ 
burras, satin birds, tits, and finches. 

The creeks, filled with snow water, 
nice over the pebbles and the sun 
catches the spray, and everywhere the. 
wattle trees are bursting with bloom. 

Oh, tell me, in all the world is there 
any bush as lovely as ours ? 


NOTHING NEED BE UGLY 
Soho’s Charming Chimney 

Beauty has alighted in Soho Square, 
to perch on a ventilating shaft. 

Soho Square had its garden, and some 
fine old houses added to some modern 
ones, to remind us that it was once a 
fashionable place. But there are so 
many neglected and even sordid-looking 
places near it in Soho that the green 
trees and dignified buildings of the 
Square always come as a surprise. 

The new ventilating shaft is the greatest 
surprise of all. Instead of a chimney- 
stack a half - timbered cottage with 
diamond-paned windows and oak seats 
beneath them has sprung up among 
the trees and shrubs. 

If Shakespeare had looked on its 
pretty tiled roof he might have won¬ 
dered, but he would not have thought 
it out of time and place. 

And this pretty little dovecot of a 
place covers the top of an air-shaft for 
an underground power station ! With 
recollections in our mind of what the 
four giant drainpipes of the Lots Road 
power station look like, and with greater 
apprehension of what the eight chimneys 
of the new Battersea power station 
are to be, we can hardly believe that 
the Soho Square shaft is real. 

But real it is, and it is a standing 
proof that nothing need be ugly, and 
nothing is so useful that it cannot be 
ornamental. Picture on page 9 


THE SAFETY DRIVER 

Another London bus driver has 
added a line to Safety First. He was 
driving down the slope of the Hay market 
at the rush hour, with a bus full of 
passengers, when lie felt himself over¬ 
come with faintness. 

With instant presence of mind he 
drew up out of the heavy traffic around 
him to the kerb, put on his brakes, and 
switched ,off his engine. Then he fainted 
across his wheel. 

But he had saved, the bus. 


THE OLD FONT 

At Nevin near Pwllheli they have dis¬ 
covered a treasure. It was dug up under 
the church tower, and is an old Celtic 
font of stone. 

The font is believed to be about a 
thousand years old, but no one knows 
how long ago somebody said : “ Let us 
get rid of this old-fashioned thing. Look 
at the childish work on it! Let us get 
something grander.” 

.Today the ancient font is going to be 
put back in the church. 


A MESSAGE OF HOPE 

FROM THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION 

General Smuts Looks Round 
and Finds Life Good 

TOWARD HIGHER THINGS 

Out of the deeps of the Presidential 
address of General Smuts to the British 
Association centenary meeting arose a 
new message of hope for mankind. 

Science, after a century of intensive 
inquiry such as the world had never 
known, stands now in the twentieth 
century at the cross roads. It is leaving 
that which led to a materialistic view 
of the world for one which leads to the 
conviction that the conscious mind of 
man is one of tlic greater things set 
apart in the Universe 

Darwin and the Truth 

During a larger part of that hundred 
years of thought and examination in 
. which the nineteenth century took so 
great a share there was a growing 
tendency to regard the Universe and 
everything in it as a mechanism. Though 
Darwin hammered in the truth that 
throughout the world of living things 
there was a steady progress upward 
to a higher " organic evolution,” never¬ 
theless life was regarded as the product 
of atoms and molecules and their 
actions and reactions on one another. 

It was thought that if we could dis¬ 
cover the secret of these actions we 
might make life, and having made it, 
the secret of consciousness and thought 
and mind would.also be laid bare. If 
man and his mind were only atoms and 
forces, it was evident that everything 
in his life,. present and future, was 
determined beforehand. He had no 
free will. He was a mechanical puppet. 

More than that, he was a puppet 
doomed to extinction. The Sun and the 
stars were all busily radiating away their 
energies ; and these dissipated energies 
could never be raised up again. 

New Theories of Science 

But now, Jan Smuts tells us, science 
is not so certain. On the contrary, it is 
very doubtful whether the old mechanis¬ 
tic laws will apply unalterably to the 
workings of stars and of atoms. Even 
the attractions of gravity must be stated 
in a new way. 

As for the workings of the human 
mind, or the principles which govern 
life, they have to be considered afresh 
from the very beginning. It seems quite 
likely that they have nothing in common 
with the laws of dynamics at all. 

In the newest theories which science 
has had to construct to account for the 
movements of stars and of the electric 
particles which are their foundations it 
is continually being compelled to re¬ 
concile the ideas of the continuity of 
space and time with the particles of 
energy which flit through them. 

These quanta, as they arc called, are 
hard to lit in, for they arc not con¬ 
tinuous but discontinuous. So also the 
fact of life is hard to fit in, and the fact 
of thought harder still. 

Man and His Universe 

According to some modern scientific 
ideas, the power and energy of the 
Universe is running down. It is descend¬ 
ing. But life and thought are ascending. 
May it not be, then—must it not be ?— 
that they transcend material things, 
something independent of them, a higher 
creation ? 

Thus finally Jan Smuts, speaking for 
science, refuses to acknowledge that 
life is a lonely pathetic thing in this 
physical world, a transient and em¬ 
barrassed phantom in an alien if not 
hostile Universe. He would rather say 
of Man and his Universe in the words of 
Rabbi Ben Ezra : 

All I could never be, 

All men ignored in me , 

This I ivas worth to God. 

That is the message of hope which 
science delivers to mankind. 


IDEAS AT THE B.A. 

SPARKS FROM THE 
SCIENCE ANVIL 

The Army of Unemployed in 
the Days of Long Ago 

NATURE’S SURPRISES 

At its centenary meeting the British 
Association did not stop at looking 
backward. 

Most of the sectional Presidents, like 
Sir Alfred Ewing, who spoke to the 
engineers about Power, gave a glance 
at the present and the future. 

Sir Alfred Ewing pointed out that, in 
spite of all the power supplied by oil, 
steam and coal still held first place in 
supplying the world. In British power 
stations steam turbines supply five and 
a half million units of power, recipro¬ 
cating steam engines 140,000 units, oil 
engines and gas engines together 200,000 
units. Oil and gas engines together 
make up less than 2 per cent of tbe 
whole. Abroad as well as at home the 
steam turbine is dominant. 

Supremacy of Steam 

In railway traction the supremacy of 
steam is maintained, and if the steam 
locomotive is driven out by electric 
traction the prime mover at the power 
stations will still be steam. 

Professor Edward Canaan said that 
unemployment did not increase with 
population. 

Unemployment is not really a very 
modern phenomenon. The crowds of 
beggars who collected their daily dole 
in the Middle Ages from the monasteries 
and private wayfarers and householders 
were as large a proportion of the popu¬ 
lation as the normal registered un¬ 
employed of today. The distresses of 
the period just preceding a hundred 
years ago — the aftermath of the 
Napoleon wars—were accompanied by 
enormous unemployment. 

; Sir J. J. Thomson, in his learned 
address on Physics in the past 50 years, 
pointed out that there is never any end 
to discovery. Nature has always a 
surprise for the discoverer if he questions 
her closely enough. But he must ask. 

Straw For Papermaking 

After Rontgcn had discovered X-rays, 
another physicist who had been working 
with somewhat similar apparatus said he 
had noticed that any photographic plates 
near his tube got fogged and spoiled. 
He moved his plates farther away and 
left it at that. Rontgen did not. 

’ The discovery of argon by Lord Ray¬ 
leigh arose from some vexatious dis¬ 
crepancies in a scries of weighings. He 
looked into them. 

Dr T. G. Hill, in describing the 
Advance of Botany, spoke also of the 
advance in the demand for timber. 
He had been told that in 40 years, 
unless afforestation was established on 
a large scale, there would be a world 
famine in soft timber. , 

The paper manufacturers consume 
many square miles of timber annually 
in making news print for newspapers. 
Dr Hill added that wheaten straw ought 
to be tried for papermaking. 

Our Control of Nature 

Sir John Russell, in summarising 
what science had done for agriculture in 
making two ears of corn grow where 
one had grown before, said that our 
control of Nature was still very slight 
and had to be carefully watched. 

1 But wheat-breeding and motor-trans¬ 
port had falsified Sir William Crookes's 
prophecy of a wheat famine, and 
famine had been banished from India 
by irrigation. 

He had a word about fruit. Every 
man, woman, and cliild in England, on 
the average, eats 83 pounds of fruit a 
year. The Empire supplies a third and 
ihe home-growers slichtlv less. 
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COLD FOR UNEMPLOYED 
In many parts of Western Canada 
neglected gold deposits are being 
worked by unemployed men who 
are using the old-time methods 
of washing out the gold by hand. 


EARLY WINTER 
Winter has set in much 
earlier than usual in 
southern Bavaria, heavy 
snowfalls on the Swabian 
Plateau driving large 
numbers of deer and 
other animals down into 
the valleys. 


WINTER CAMPS IN GREENLAND 
Three camps have been estab¬ 
lished in the southern part 
of eastern Greenland by 
Norwegian expedition which, 
with several scientists, is to 
remain there during the winter. 


AIRMEN CRUSOES 
Two airmen attempting to make 
non-stop flight from Japan to 
America were forced down on 
an uninhabited island in the 
Aleutians where storms forced 
them to remain for seven days. 


Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat. Scotland, Scandinavia, Russia. Cocoa. 
Ecuador, W, Africa. Sugar. Texas, W. Indies, S. 
America Mauritius, Australia. Dates. Tunis. Coffee. 
America, Uganda, Angola, S.W. Arabia, E. Indies, 
Tea. India Ceylon. China, Japan. Rice. Egypt, 
India, S, China. Cotton. U.S.A., Egypt, India. 


THE PIGEON POST 

Homing pigeons are being used 
to operate a two-way message 
service between St John and 
St Thomas, two of the Virgin 
Islands in the West Indies. 



LESS COTTON 
The Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment has decided to 
limit the acreage of 
cotton for the coming 
year by more than 25 
per cent of the area now 
being grown. 


A TRAFFIC PROBLEM 
While motoring along a road 
in Northern Rhodesia a woman 
motorist found the way barred 
by two leopards, which refused 
to-move. It was necessary to 
shoot both animals. 


FORTUNE FROM A WHALE 
Three men who found a 70-feet 
whale dead on a New Zealand 
beach jn South Island recovered 
from it about three-quarters of 
a ton of ambergris, worth more 
than £10,000, - 
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SPLENDID FARMS GOING 
BEGGING 

Three Pounds an Acre 

The position of the British farmer in 
1931, at least in some branches, has 
become intolerable. 

The fall in prices has brought down 
wheat and much other produce below 
the cost of production. As a conse¬ 
quence many farmers are giving up in 
despair or going to their banks for over¬ 
drafts, on which they have unfortun¬ 
ately now to pay a very high interest. 

A correspondent gives us a case of an 
Essex farm, consisting of a fine old 
farmhouse and 300 acres, which has 
just been sold for /900. Other farms, 
he says, can be had for no rent if anyone 
will take them up and cultivate the 
land. To buy land for £3 an acre seems 
absurd and impossible, but it is true. 


400 YEARS AFTER 
The Stake in Lollard’s Pit 

Just 400 years ago a crowd of people 
gathered outside Norwich Guildhall. 
By and by a prisoner was led out to a 
place called the Lollard's Pit, whei*e he 
was chained to a stake and burned to 
death. His name was Thomas Bilney, 

He had been condemned to death for 
preaching the thing he believed true. 

The other | day a procession gathered 
once more at the Guildhall and trod the 
path Bilney!trod in 1531; but on this 
occasion a tablet recording his death 
was unveiled close to the pit. 

It is good that the brave man should 
have his memorial. It is right that we 
should remember liow dearly others paid 
for the freedom they bequeathed to us. 


L.M.S. RUNABOUTS 

Two holiday-makers purchasing third- 
class L.M.S. Runabout Tickets, which 
entitled them to unlimited travel in the 
North Wales area and cost them xos 
each, travelled with them 1100 miles, 
just over nine miles for a penny. 


A DOG’S GREAT SWIM 
Seven Miles in a Rough Sea 

There is a Lossiemouth fisherman 
who is so fond of his Airedale that he 
even takes the dog to sea with him. 

Probably it would be truer to say the 
dog takes himself to sea, trots after 
master, hops on board, and, like Nelson, 
turns a blind eye to all signals of retreat. 

The other day this comradeship 
suffered an interruption. .When the 
drifter was seven miles from the Island 
of Eigg, on the West Coast of Scotland, 
a great wave washed the dog overboard 
and he disappeared. Of course his 
master thought he would never see him 
again, and wished he had tied the dog 
up at home before going to sea. 

Imagine his astonishment when some 
days later he learned that the dog was 
safe and sound ! 

It had swum . the seven miles to 
shore, and as it was swept exhausted 
on to the beach it had the -great good 
fortune to be seen by a woman doctor. 
She cared for it so well that it made a 
good recovery, and now the broken 
partnership has been renewed. 

The Airedale is back in the finest 
place in the world, and is ready to 
fight any dog who denies that master's 
cottagers better than Windsor Castle, 


THE CARELESS PEOPLE 

It is surprising to find how many care¬ 
less letter-writers we have in our country. 

In a big English provincial. city 6259 
letters were undeliverable in a single 
week through careless addressing. Of 
these, 5155 were letters from business 
houses, and as many as 1901 of them 
had not the addresses of the senders 
printed outside them and had to be 
opened by the officials before they 
could be returned to their senders. 

Business houses are urged to be more 
careful in addressing their clients and 
to print their own addresses on the 
outside of the envelopes. 


PERCY THE PLATYPUS 
A Mystery With a Sad Ending 

Our friends overseas arc having a sad 
time with their pet animals. First 
Hubert the Hippo was shot by a stupid 
farmer in South Africa, then Percy the! 
Platypus disappeared from the Mel¬ 
bourne Zoo. 

Percy had been there for three months, 
longer than any other platypus had 
lived in any other zoo, and great was the 
fuss on the morning his enclosure was 
found empty. 

When the C.N. first reported his dis¬ 
appearance it was still hoped that this 
quaint Alicc-iii-Wonderland kind of 
animal, neither fish, bird, nor mammal, 
but a bit of all three, had merely wan¬ 
dered off to have a look at the more 
common animals, and that any moment 
his soft bill would be seen poking out 
from some hole. But Percy never re¬ 
turned, and now we know the reason why. 

Alice, jamong her queer animals, began 
wondering if cats ate rats or rats ate 
cats, Rats would probably eat a cat if 
she were not so bent on eating them. 
They will eat most things, and appar¬ 
ently will not stop at a platypus, for a 
second platypus put into Percy's en¬ 
closure was discovered just too late by 
a keeper as it vainly tried to ward off a 
great rat. 

And that, alas ! solves the mystery of 
Percy. The Melbourne Zoo has given up 
all hope of seeing him again, and has 
installed a third platypus in his place, 
now made rat-proof. May he live long 
and happily. 


A ROPE SEVEN MILES LONG 

A rope between seven and eight miles 
long has been made for the William Pit 
at Whitehaven. - 

It is for use on a haulage road which 
goes quite a long way under the sea. 
The rope weighs thirty-five tons, 


others were wide a^ 
could not sleep; 
stifling because 


THE ENGLISHMAN WHO 
COULD I^OT SLEEP 
A Little Excitement in France 

This little story conies to us from a passenger 
in the train concerned. 

The train passing through France in 
the night a week or two ago was hurrying 
along. 

Some of the passengers were sleeping ; 

valce. One passenger 
the atmosphere was 
the window, when 
pulled down by two brass handles to be 
opened, had. an annoying habit of 
slowly moving upwird till it closed again. 

. On the corridor side of the carriage 
was another brass handle, and one 
English passenger thought (in the dark¬ 
ness) that if he pulled this possibly a 
little air would coijne in, for surely this 
was none other than a ventilating shaft. 
So he pulled it djown just as he had 
pulled down the other brass handles of 
the window opposite! 

immediately thejre was . a prolonged 
whistle, and the hurrying train began to 
slow down. Then it stopped with a jerk. 

The brass handle was connected with 
the communication! cord ! 

There was a scuttling and a rushing, 
and the next moment the corridor was 
filled with porters/all talking together. 

The Englishman who had stopped the 
train stepped into jheir midst and con¬ 
fessed. More talking and gesticulating, 
and three times the Englishman's name 
and address were written down by 
various officials. Lut he has evidently 
been forgiven for his mistake, for a week 
has passed and no more has been beard. 


WE DO NOT THINK 

This is the latest j story sent from New 
York by a news agency. 

A railway agent here, who went deep- 
sea fishing suddenly missed his watch. 
A few moments latdr he caught a good- 


sized bass. He cut 
there was his watch 


the fish open- 
still ticking. 


-and 
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The Great and Puny Men 

It must be incredible to a multitude of C.N. 
readers that, while the nation is seeking to 
recover from, a reeling blow it has suffered 
from without, there should be. those who 
would wound it from within by flinging its 
unity into the melting-pot of elections. 

It is the centenary of. Michael Faraday’s 
work and of the British Association of Science. 
How marvellous is the field of science com¬ 
pared with the field of party politics 1 

A hundred years ago a man 

* working industriously with 
his magnets and copper wires in 
a room in Albemarle Street 
quietly opened the gates of a 
new kingdom to the world. 

The kingdom was electrical 
power, the man who opened the 
door and stood aside to let the 
world pass through was Faraday. 
He was a pious and a humble 
man, proud indeed of the king¬ 
dom of knowledge, but setting 
little value on his pride of place 
as its modest doorkeeper. 

He had very little care for 
politicians and once upon a 
time, when Mr Gladstone asked 
him what good his discovery 
was, he answered with a twinkle : 
“ Well, I think some day, 
Mr Gladstone, it may grow up 
into" something that you will, 
be able to tax.” It grew up 
into something which, if the 
politicians could tax it at one per 
cent of its value, might lift the 
trade depression and pay off the 
national debts of the world. For 
Faraday's discoveries and in¬ 
ventions have been a donation 
to the world equal to the money 
thrown away in armaments. 

But here lies the distinction 
between the men of science who, 
out of nothing but the love of 
knowledge, give to the world 
something the whole world wants 
and the puny men of politics. 

Often in the history both of 
science and of politics the scien¬ 
tist's gift goes begging for long 
years because the politician is 
unable to appreciate it. 

Sir George Darwin, Charles 
Darwin's illustrious son, once 
told a story of some experiments 
he was making in Trinity College, 
Cambridge, which his old bed- 
maker, Mrs Pleasants, was watch¬ 
ing. Mrs Pleasants, when he 
laughingly spoke of them, replied 
primly : M Well, sir, they seem to 
amuse you.” That, Sir George 
said, was the usual attitude of the 
politician (and the public) to 
scientific work. 

But in fact the scientists dream 
dreams which transform the ways, 
the powers, the hopes, even the 
future of the human race. They 
are the givers, the benefactors. 
The puny politicians are merely 
the drags on the wheels which 
science sets in motion. If only 
they could realise their own 
littleness the world would the 
sooner come to the realisation of 
the scientist's dream—of a future 
opening out ever into peaceful 
discovery and continuous un¬ 
folding of new power and new 
happiness for mankind. 


A Sad Case 

How many people realise how hard it 
is to get this old world straight ? 

If there is one hope for us all it is 
the League of Nations, but fourteen 
countries this year have not paid their 
share to keep it up . 

© 

These Bankers 

Many people in the story books have come 
to London expecting to find its streets paved 
with gold. Loud Denbigh lias come across one 
of these people in real life ; this is his story. 

friend of mine recently met in 
the street of a Midland town 
a working woman whom she knew and 
who was looking particularly well 
pleased with herself, as to which my 
friend remarked. 

“Yes, why shouldn't I be?” was 
the answer. “ I've just got the dole; 
my husband has it and my two sons 
and two daughters. At last we've got 
what we're entitled to," 

Asked what would happen if the 
money gave out she laughed and said: 
“ Oh, it won't give out in our lifetime ; 
what we're after is the gold under the 
pavements of the Bank of England." 

, ® - 

The Workers 

H AI ,f the work of the world, it has 
been said, need not be done. 

It seems that the work of these 
two Negro boys could well be spared. 

Number One was asked what sort 
of work he did. 

"I look for the spectacles of 
Mr Whiteman," he said. 

Number Two was asked what work 
he did. 

" I hide the spectacles for Mr 
Whiteman (he said), so that he shall 
not tire himself with too many books." 
© 

Why Are We Poor? 

Q VKR the doors of the Rolls-Royce 
works appears this inscription ; 

Why are we poor? Because we waste, 
and the thing we waste most is time. 
& 

Welcome to Devizes 

W E do not know if Devizes is the 
kindest town in England, but 
■ it is certainly one of the kindest as 
well as one of the most attractive. 

We were there the other Sunday 
and stopped our car by the church a 
little while after the morning service. 
One good man of Devizes walked 
thirty yards to explain which par¬ 
ticular door would be found open, 
and before we reached it another 
volunteer asked if he might take us, 
to be sure that wc found our way in. 

After many experiences of churches 
locked against the traveller it was 
pleasing to find so warm a welcome in 
Devizes and such charming courtesy. 
Needless to say, they may well be 
proud, for the church by the castle has 
one of the finest Norman chancels in 
the land, and with the hidden lights 
turned on it is a noble thing to sec. 


The Five-Mile Fare 

Qne of our readers tells us that he 
had one of the little surprises 
of his life the other night. 

It happens that he rarely uses the 
railway, but, booking at Victoria 
for, a friend who was going to the 
Crystal Palace, he asked for a first 
single and was charged one shilling 
and tenpence. 

We have been among the best 
friends of the railways in their groat 
efforts to pull- through these hard 
times, but we confess that it seems 
to us unbelievable that anybody should 
pay is iod to ride in a train five 
miles to the Crystal Palace. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Policemen would lose prestige if they 
carried umbrellas, says a writer. 
And sometimes the umbrellas. 

0 

T III? trumpeting of the elephant is 
terrifying in the jungle. A trunk 
call, in fact. 

0 

Blackberries .are said to be small 
and poor this year. But arc they 
as black as they 
are painted ? 

. 0 

Successful 
people are 
vcrytrying,says 
a speaker. That 
is what makes 
them successful. 
0 

\\7f may still 
expect a 
heat wave, we 
arc. told. But 
we can keep 
cool about it. 

0 

A TRADESMAN 

has adver¬ 
tised that any¬ 
one may look 
through his 
account books. 
It is reported 
that all his debts were promptly paid. 

0 

A clock has been stopped by a pigeon. 

To a pigeon Time might mean any¬ 
thing. 

0 

Jt took millions of years to make the 
horse what it was, and in 30 years 
the car has made it what it is. 

0 

Two hundred taximen were arrested in 
Paris for blowing their horns. Two 
thousand were not arrested in London. 
© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N . Calling the World 
Poplar citizen has sent £100 to 
put seats in two roads. 

P^ n invalid in Park Lane has left 
£ 12,000 todiis doctor “ to whom 
I owe 30 years of life." 

P^ 400-YEAR-OLD bridge crossing the 
Ribble near Settle has been 
given to the National Trust. 

JUST AN IDEA 
A good deed is never lost; he who 
plants courtesy reaps friendship ; he 
who plants kindness gathers love , 


iA mong men, as among beasts, what 
is there lovelier than friendship ? 

Sultan has passed his twenty-second 
year, which makes him, as dogs go, a 
second Methuselah. He is a mongrel 
of mongrels, largo, black-haired, un¬ 
wieldy, and very plain, but he has a 
heart of gold and the most scrupulous 
conscience a dog ever had. 

Although racked by rheumatism he 
insists on accompanying the various 
members of the family on their walks, 
and limps to the gate, barking 
furiously, whenever he hears a stranger 
approaching. He is a widower, for his 
wife died twelve months ago, but he 
has a friend. 

A Dog and Duck Friendship 

; Bonifacia is young, glossy, and 
snowy-plumed, the prettiest little duck 
imaginable. She was won by one of 
the junior members of the family at a 
ring-throwing competition and was 
promptly christened Boniface, under 
the impression that she was a he. 
When, some months later, she started 
laying eggs, the situation had naturally 
to be revised, and Boniface was 
changed to Bonifacia. 

1 While Sultan's wife Deborah lived, 
Bonifacia kept herself to herself and 
seemed rather lonely and mopy, but 
no sooner had Deborah departed this 
life than she attached herself to the 
old dog and was observed to follow 
him wherever he went. 

At first he seemed rather annoyed 
by her importunities, especially when, 
having watched him stretch himself 
out for a comfortable snooze, she 
calmly settled down by his side and 
started a voluble conversation. But 
after a while lie got used to her 
company, and now she is as necessary 
to him as he to her. They have all 
their meals together. When dinner¬ 
time approaches Bonifacia waddles 
round to the kitchen window and 
loudly demands two dinners; and 
when dinner is brought out they 
eat it from the same plate in perfect 
harmony and friendliness. When 
Sultan limps to the gate, barking to 
defend the homestead from intruders, 
Bonifacia rushes after him and adds 
her voice to the hullabaloo. 

She Who Must Be Obeyed 

They even sleep together in Sultan's 
kennel, and neither will retire for the 
night without the other. Bonifacia's 
bedtime comes rather sooner than 
Sultan's, and it may happen that he is 
still engaged with his human friends 
when she is being shooed off to the 
kennel. Then she will resolutely march 
up to the terrace and loudly demand 
that he come with her; and he will 
cast one regretful glance at the 
remains of the tea-table and resignedly 
trot off in her wake. 

Anyone looking into the kennel ten 
minutes later will see Sultan lying 
peacefully on his side, and Bonifacia 
nestling against his breast, her bill 
embedded in his shaggy fur, both of 
them as happy as kings. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If the folk of 
Belgrave Square 
move in a smart 
circle 
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An Old Lady Wins, a Medal 


MARY HUBLER IS 
HOME AGAIN 

AFTER THIRTY-THREE 
YEARS 

How She Was Kidnapped by 
Raggle-Tag^le Gipsies 

A STRANGE TRUE STORY OF 
THE ALLEGHENY MOUNTAINS 

Stranger tlian fiction is the story of 
Mary Rebecca Hubler, which has lately 
come to ns from America, 

One day 33 years ago, when she was 
a little girl of five, Mary opened the 
garden gate of her home in Pennsylvania 
and ran out to play on the country road. 

The great big world outside was an 
alluring place; There were mountains 
and all kinds of things to see, A wagon 
was coming toward her at a leisurely 
pace and inside it sat a group of men and 
women dressed in gay red and yellow 
clothes. They smiled at her and stopped 
the horses; and then one of them 
jumped down and lifted the bewildered 
child inside almost before she realised 
what was happening. Away rumbled 
the wagon with Mary in it, and it had 
soon vanished among the ridges of the 
Allegheny Mountains. 

Her Panic-Stricken Parents 

In Mary's home there was great 
consternation when she did not come 
funning in as usual as soon as she was 
tired of play. ( Night came and still she, 
did not appear, so her panic-stricken 
father and mother organised a search 
party. They threshed the mountainous 
country close by thinking that she 
must have wandered there. But there 
was not a sign of Mary, not even a shoe 
or a sock or a pocket-handkerchief to 
give them a clue. 

It was terrible to think that the 
child might be lying starving quite near, 
perhaps with a broken leg, so the hunt 
went on for‘days. But they never found 
hen Their neighbours were convinced 
that Mary, had perished somewhere in 
the hills. 

An Escape by Night 

Each day of the hunt the gipsies 
were wandering farther with their little 
captive. When they asked her her 
name she only cried, so they called her 
Annie Morgan. 

Seven long years passed, and all that 
time Mary, who was now Annie, was 
travelling about .with the raggle-taggle 
gipsies. The poor little girl was so 
unhappy that one day, when she was 
12, she suddenly made up her mind to 
run away. The gipsies were camping 
at Pamplin in Virginia, and one night 
she crept out as quietly as a mouse and | 
escaped. She must have been very 
clever to outwit her captors, for they did 
not fmd her again. 

There is much more kindness in this 
world than unkindness. . In Pamplin 
the frightened little fugitive met some 
good people who befriended her, and for 
13 years she lived with this family. 

After Thirty-Three Years 

In 1916, when she was 23, she went to 
live as housekeeper with some people 
in Lynchburg. Although she never 
wanted to remember her experiences 
with the gipsies Annie Morgan spoke 
about them now and then to her friends. 
Not long ago a Methodist minister 
named Harvey and his wife became 
interested' in her story. * 

They asked her to tell them everything 
she could remember of her home and of 
her kidnapping. But after so many 
years the details of her life when 
she was a small child had faded, and she 
could tell them very little. 

All the same her friends set to work 
to see if thqy could find out anything 
about her kith and kin. First they 
went to Birmingham in Alabama, and 
while there they wrote to the postmaster 
of Philadelphia asking if he Could do 


Dortugal has been remembering an 
* old lady who has been rubbing and 
scrubbing clothes for seventy years, 
with the river as her washtub. 

It must have been the greatest day 
of her life when, a short time ago, she 
was formally decorated in the market¬ 
place of her native village. 

Ever since she made a clean start of 
it at eleven this hard-working old woman 
has spent day after day kneeling at the 
side of the river turning dirty clothes 
into clean ones. 

While she has worked away with a 
rub and a scrub for seventy years there 
have been enough stirring happenings 
in her country to give her and her 
fellow-washer women endless subjects 


Continued from the previous column 
anything to help them. The postmaster 
published Annie Morgan's story in the 
Philadelphia papers. 

Two of the relations of the little lost 
Mary read the account. They wrote to 
Mr Harvey, and immediately the kindly 
evangelist, together with his wife, set 
out to interview them. 

They found that Mary’s father died 
three years ago and her mother died a 
year later. Some of her six brothers and 
sisters are no longer living. But at 
Potsville in Pennsylvania they discovered 
Samuel Hubler, who is one of Mary’s 
brothers, and he wrote at once to Miss 
Annie Morgan inviting her to come to a 
family reunion to meet her surviving 
brothers and sisters. He told her that 
she would have to. change her name, 
that slie was now no longer Miss Annie 
Morgan but Miss Mary Rebecca Hubler. 


for gossip. Portugal has seen assassina¬ 
tions and at least four revolutions, not 
to speak of the Great War, which brought 
sorrow to many families, for there were 
nearly 14,000 Portuguese casualties. 

But people want clean clothes even 
though the heavens may fall, and this 
old washerwoman went on washing as 
imperturbably as ever Felix went on 
walking. She still collects the laundry 
from the Lisbon families for whom she 
has worked so long and brings it back 
again in her basket clean and fresh and 
snowy white. 

Many inventions have revolutionised 
the world, but soap and water are still 
among the best allies in carrying on the 
endless war against dirt and disease. 


So Mary’s brothers and sisters made 
great preparations for the homecoming 
of their long-lost Little Sister, 

It was a white-haired woman who 
opened Samuel Hubler’s letter. At last, 
after 33 years, Mary Hubler knew who 
she was. How she must have stared 
at the unfamiliar writing of her own 
brother ! Eagerly she read every word 
of the good news. How she longed to 
return to the home she had not seen 
since she was five and to the family she 
could no longer remember ! The idea 
of having to change her name perplexed 
her very much, however. 

Tears almost prevented her from 
speaking when she went round to a 
garage and ordered a car to take her to 
the home she had not seen since that 
day in 1898 when she opened the garden 
gate and ran out to see what the world 
was like. 


FROM AUSTRALIA TO 
ENGLAND BY MOTOR 

STIRRING ADVENTURE IN 
ALL-BRITISH CARS 

What the Travellers Will See 
On Their Way 

A TRIP OF 20,000 MILES 

The Kookaburra, the Wattle Bird, 
and the Bell Bird are on their way 
from Australia to England—but not on 
wings or through the air. 

They, are three cars, carrying four 
Australian women motorists on probably 
the most interesting motor-trip ever 
taken by women. 

The motorists left Melbourne on 
August 15, and hope to be in England' 
in January. They left in winter and 
will arrive in winter, but in the months 
between will experience the four seasons. 

They are not out to break any speed 
records or establish any endurance tests ; 
they merely want to make the trip in the 
most interesting manner ^possible. 

The Great Cattle Plains 

It will take them a month to cross 
their own country from the south to 
the north ; once they leave the culti¬ 
vated country they go on tracks through 
wide paddocks, hundreds and hundreds 
of acres in extent, and then they will 
travel to the great cattle plains. 

Here a warm welcome waits them 
from the lonely station homesteads who 
put on the kettle for visitors perhaps 
once or twice a year. 

In Darwin they will tranship the cars 
to Singapore. They will journey through 
the Malay States and, if the sail connec¬ 
tion is good, cross to Java and motor to 
the Temple at Boro Budur and. to 
Djokjokarta, the centre of old Javanese 
life and customs. 

From Penang they will go by boat to 
India, and then on through Iraq, Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt. They plan specially 
to visit the famous Jumma Musjid 
Temple at Delhi, the Taj Mahal at Agra, 
and the Ctesiphon Arch near Bagdad. 

The Monte Carlo Rally 

They must reach Monte Carlo by 
January, for the three cars have been 
entered in the Rally there. The Rally 
is a reliability contest; competitors can 
approach Monte Carlo from any point 
of the compass'provided that the start 
is made 2000 kilometres from the 
finishing point and that adequate official 
check can be kept on driving progress. 

Three of the four—Miss Jean Robert¬ 
son, Miss Kathleen Howell, and Miss 
Joan Richmond—arc young girls.; the 
fourth, Mrs Charles Coldham, is their 
chaperon. They are all experienced 
motorists. Miss Joan Richmond has 
won several speed trophies ; while Miss 
Kathleen Howell and Miss Robertson, 
who have motored all over Europe to¬ 
gether, -were the first Australian women 
to drive overland from Melbourne to 
Darwin. They have also held the Pcrth- 
Adelaide record since 1928. 

On this trip they are accompanied by 
Mr R. Beatson and Mr J. P. S. Morice; 

Emergency Fuel Capacity 

All-British cars with Australian-made 
bodies are being driven ; the cars have 
an emergency fuel capacity of 500 miles 
range, but in the year spent in planning 
this tour so excellent has been the allo¬ 
cation of fuel and oil supplies along the 
20,000-mile route that it is not expected 
the cars will ever be filled to capacity. 

The motorists will stop at hotels or 
boarding-houses, when possible ; for the 
nights that must be spent in the open 
they have two tents, sleeping-bags, lots 
of rugs, and a camp stretcher. 

Each of the four has special duties: 
Miss Robertson is treasurer, Miss Howell 
has charge of the shipping arrangements, 
Miss Richmond is the photographer 
and carries'a kincmatograph, while Mrs 
Coldham will see to the records and 
correspondence and put it all in a book. 


Unearthing Roman Britain 



The lead drainage pipe of a Roman bath that has recently been uncovered 



Cleaning a mosaic pavement In a museum at St Albans 

For several months past excavations have been'taking place on the site of the old Roman 
town of Verulamium at St Albans, and many interesting finds have been made. During the 
holiday season several students helped with the work. 
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UNCLE TOM IN 
BRAZIL 

THE BETTER DAYS 

Where Slaves Were Chained to 
Rings in the Wall 

THE WORLD IS MOVING ON 

A C.N. reader who is staying at Rio 
Writes to tell us that one of the chief 
'impressions given to a visitor to Brazil 
is tlic apparent equality between the 
Negro and the white man. 

They work alongside each other, 
mending. the roads, driving the tram- 
cars, and carrying out. many kinds, of 
work as if there were no such thing as 
a colour bar. They all seem to be such 
. good friends too. * .< . .. 

And yet it is: scarcely * more than forty 

* years since Don' Pedro the Second, 

* Emperor of Brazil, would.;never leave 
his palace in the city of Rio de Janeiro 
for a few days’ shooting among the 
mountains without taking his retinue 
of slaves with him. 

An Emperor’s Domain 

The Imperial shooting-box where he 
stayed may still be seen. In the wilder¬ 
ness of grass, which was once a garden, 
grow tobacco plants and coffee bushes. 
Tall palm v , trees" with smooth 1 grey 
trunks make a fine avenue up to the 
house, and behind rise the-mountains, 
green and densely wooded, where 
monkeys swing from branch to branch 
and snakes sleep through the still hot day. 

The house is a cool-looking dwelling 
with its front door opening out of a 
verandah above a flight of stone steps. 
It has a red-tiled roof, .• and white 
shutters keep out the hot afternoon 
sun. The crimson blossoms of hibiscus 
are in flower by the side of the house, . 

Cells of the Slaves 

All seems very peaceful, yet if we look 
below the verandah on each side, of the 
flight of steps we shall see open door¬ 
ways that once led into the cells of the 
Emperor’s slaves. They are low door¬ 
ways, and we bend our heads to go 
inside. There we see little''stone cells, 
perhaps four feet by ten, leading into 
one another through low-arclicd door¬ 
ways. They are dark and chill after 
the brilliant sunshine outside. • 

These were the homes of the slaves, 
rmd there they lay at night on rough 
straw mattresses, their ankles tied lest 
•they should try to escape. On line 
nights they could lie and 'watch the 
Southern Cross in the square patch of 
sky through the-open doorways ; but 
when the tropical rains came' down 
they would lie huddled in the farthest 
corners while the rain swept in at the 
doorways and flooded the cells. 

A Shameful Story 

- . . In the daytime the Emperor would 
.summon his slaves to go with him on his 
hunting expeditions, and they would 
-march on ahead with shrill cries, beating 
the long grass for snakes, and carrying 
home the game at the end of..the, day. 
When sport was slack the slaves. would, 
sit on the stone bench that nips round 
the house, chained up to rings in the 
wall. The rings have grown rusty, and 
the only occupant of the bench, when we 
saw . it, was a great St Bernard dog 
stretched out along, it asleep. It ; is 
' good to know that slaves were set free 
in 1.889, the year in which the Emperor 
abdicated. • > • 

• Among the woods and the hills of the 
countryside stand dwellings that tell 
the shameful story of slave colonies, 
with their cells below ground for the 
slaves , and rings in the walls of the 
houses also, to which they were chained 
: to prevent any chance of escape. 

But Brazil, where the nuts come from, 
is-.a better and happier place now. 
Uncle Tom has a home- of his own* 
freedom to do what he likes, and can 
come and go as he wishes. 


THE FARMER’S. NEW 
FRIEND 

Marvellous Machine 

A REVOLUTION IN THE 
HARVEST FIELD 

; The wet - summer, with our grain 
crops perishing in the sodden fields, 
has directed the farmer’s attention to 'a 
marvellous new machine which will save 
time and money to a remarkable degree. 

The machine lias been tried on a farm 
at Ilolbeach Marsh in Lincolnshire, and 
is known as the Clayton harvester- 
thresher. 

This is the work it can do. It cuts the 
corn, and on its journey round and 
round the field it threshes the corn it 
has cut, cleans it, classifies it, and bags 
it for transport. 

The machine has dealt with a : field of 
40 acres in one day, work which nor¬ 
mally takes the power-binder two days 
while the threshing of this corn takes 
20 men two days, in addition, between 
the cutting and the threshing the sheaves 
of corn have to be set up in stoolcs, then 
carried to the rick, and then placed in 
the threshing machine. During all this 
time loss is occurring. Rain delays the 
stooking and birds and vermin take toll 
from the standing grain. At every hand¬ 
ling, too, grains of wheat or oats or 
barley fall to the ground and are lost. 
n The new machine is run by three men 
and worked by a petrol eligine of 30 
horse-power. The tractor which drags 
it along runs on cheap heavy oil. 

Our artists will miss the rows of 
stooks which grace so many of our 
autumn landscapes, but the wide use of 
this machine \yill not only revolutionise 
our methods of harvesting, it will help 
to cheapen food. 

EAT MORE GRASS 
Nature’s Best Food 

British rain gives us fine green pas¬ 
tures and a splendid opportunity to 
drink plenty of milk. Unfortunately, 
however, we do not avail ourselves of it. 

The British consumption of milk is 
comparatively small. It is only for each 
one of us a third of a pint a day, whereas 
the Americans drink a whole pint a day. 

In a report to the Empire Marketing 
Board Dr McConkcy, of Guelph, Canada, 
tells us that we arc wasting an enormous 
opportunity of assisting our agriculture 
by this under-consumption of milk. 

It is interesting to learn that, even as 
it is, each of us consumes in a year ^10 
worth of grass. This represents the 
amount of grass built up in milk, meat, 
butter, and cheese, in addition to 
materials such as wool, hides, and so on, 
produced from sheep and cattle. 

Of the total area of the British Isles, 
seven-tenths is grass land, with a pro¬ 
duce worth 125 million pounds a year. 

There is no doubt whatever - of the 
value of milk as a food, especially to 
young children, "and it is a great. pity 
more money, is. not spent on it. and less 
on preserved and tinned foods, which 
give smaller value for money and have 
not nearly the nutritious value of milk. 

Milk, as everybody ought to know, is 
a perfect food, in which Nature balances 
all the requirements of the human body. 
We' could even live on ’milk- alone in 
perfect health". . ... • ■ • 

A NEW WAY FOR THE 
OLD FARM 

- The British farmer has it now in his 
power to cut grass, cart it, stack it, and 
turn it into hay in a single day. 

This is done with the aid of electricity, 
which is xjow becoming as useful on the 
farm as in the factory. • The haystack 
of green grass is built with holes left in 
it, so that air may be forced through by 
electric fans. Thus the hay is cured 
in the stack.. 


The Round table 

AT ST JAMES’S 

A Message to the 
Children 

“I have been to England many times, 
but have been struck by the way in 
which people, are now interested in me 
not merely as a foreigner wearing un¬ 
usual clothes but because I come from 
India,” said a charming. Hindu lady, 
Mrs Subbarayan, who has come .. to 
London to represent her country on the 
Round Table -Conference now meeting 
at St James’s Palace. 

When she lived in Oxford tlic attitude 
of the public was more of curiosity, Mrs 
Subbarayan said. Now it is very differ¬ 
ent When she was waiting to cross the 
street the other day a policeman said to 
her: “ Excuse me, madam, but are you 
anything to do with this Conference ? ” 
And when she said she was he told her 
how interested he was in what was going 
on. The assistants in the shops put the 
same sort of question to her, all showing 
an attitude toward India different from 
what she experienced in this country 
even up to a year or two ago. 

Hopeful About the Future 

Mrs Subbarayan, whose children are 
at school in England, feels very hopeful 
about the future of the Conference, for 
she says that the delegates have met in 
a spirit of real friendliness and with the 
desire to come to an understanding. 

“I am naturally pleased, to be a 
member of the Conference and of the 
important Federal Structure Committee 
as I have a unique opportunity of serving 
my country,” said Mrs Subbarayan to 
the C.N., ” and I do not think women 
represent only feminine interests. I hope 
to do much more than that, for India 
consists of men and women, and our 
aim is to work together for the good 
of our country,” 

Mrs Subbarayan gave me this message 
to the children of England : 

“ I hope you will sometimes think of 
the Indian Round Table Conference, and 
that you will join with me in believing it 
will succeed. There has been much 
misunderstanding between your country 
and mine, and representatives of Eng¬ 
land and India have now come to sit 
round a table to sec if we cannot find a 
way out of our difficulties. I believe that 
if we all wish for success and believe in it 
we shall find it, and our countries will find 
peace and happiness in a new friendship.” 

A BOOK OF BOOKS 

Where to Find What 
You Want 

Books to Read (Library Association 6s). 

Classification may sound dull, but it 
is badly needed nowadays. It helps 
us to tidy up our minds and become 
less haphazard. 

. The Library Association has .brought 
out for. young ; people between 12 and 18 
a volume of Books to Read for 1931, 
and we are sure it will be as eagerly 
welcomed as the 1930 volume.* 

... This valuable guide, . which points out 
the best books to buy or borrow, is 
arranged with an author and title index, 
a descriptive subject list, and a detailed 
index of subjects. Asterisks again show 
the younger boys and girls the easily 
read books, while the advanced books 
are once more , marked by daggers. . 

'• Full particulars arc given of oyer 900 
publications; and about, a third of these 
are novels, romances,' and stories. Wc 
arc glad to see among the reference books 
the name of I Sec All, the world’s First 
Picture Encyclopedia, a cousin of the 
C.N., which gives 100,000 pictures of 
people, places, and things, and an atlas 
of every country in the world. 

Books to Read is as entrancing to a 
book-lover as a seed catalogue is to a 
gardener, and it is 1 almost needless to 
say that the immediate result of a glance’ 
through its pages will be a visit to a 
bookshop or library. 


THE MILLER AND 
HIS RIGHTS 

WHY HE IS TO HAVE A 
MILLION FRANCS 

Story of a Countess and a 
Village Long Ago 

TROUT FOR THE FOCH FAMILY 

;In the sixteenth, century a countess 
had a.quarrel with a.village at the foot 
of the Pyrenees, and because of it the 
present-day miller of Pontis de Riviere 
is to be paid a million francs. 

; During the quarrel the countess sent 
her men by night to steal the flocks of 
the village; and to make a good job of 
it these marauders also set fire to the 
mill, the Moulin de Camon. The villagers 
thereupon brought a suit against the 
countess and the whole affair may still 
be read in the archives of the Toulouse 
Parliament. 

His Means of Livelihood 

An electrical company now wants to 
use the water which turns this mill for 
making electricity,* but the miller said 
that would rob.him of his means of live¬ 
lihood. This is true, and if the water- 
rights were really his the electrical com¬ 
pany would have to pay him an indemnity. 
But water-rights have not been vested 
in private* individuals in' France since 
1555, when a list was made of all-watcr- 
riglxts which the crown liad given away 
and it was decided that no such gifts 
would be permitted in the future. 

; The whole question of the miller’s 
futm*c, therefore, hung on whether he could 
prove the existence of his mill before 
1555. If he could it would mean'.,that, 
the water-right was,a private one. and 
that lie was entitled to payment for it 
tty those who wished to use tlic water 
for making public improvements. ' 

Assured of His Rights 

The old i*ccordswere x*ansacked, and this 
quarrel between the Comtcsse'de Foix 
and tlic village was unearthed and the 
miller is assured of his right's. The sum 
lie will be paid conics to more than ^8000. 

It transpired during the - hearing of 
this case that before the great Domesday 
Book of water-rights was made up'in 
France in 1555 the Dxichess d’Uzes of 
that time had granted water-rights in a 
stream running through her land in 
i;cturn for a' gift of twenty pounds of 
trout a year. • 1 

Centuries have x'olled by, and both 
parties to the contract have changed. 
The estate now belongs to the family 
of Marshal Focli arid the owner of .the 
water-rights is a liydirq-elcctideal plant 
with a capacity of 30,000 hoi’se-power. 

It has not yet been decided among the 
electrical engineers whose duty it will 
be to go fishing for the trout,' 

THE CHILD WITH 
THE KEYS 

And the Man Witlrthe Lantern 

On the common in the > darkness a 
little girl was crying’bitterly. “ - 1 

An old gentleman came up and asked 
what was the matter. 

“ I’ve lost the keys,” sobbed the 
child. “ What will mother say ? ” . r .. 

The old gentleman told her not to tell, 
rhother till the' morning. , Then he sent 
the child home and spent half the night 
searching the common' with a lantern. 
At last he found the keys, and early in 
the morning the little girl had them back. 

That tale is. told by Mr Graham 
Robertsoix in Time Was, his new book.. 
That child was his Grannie. That old 
gentleman was Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

Many stories about Coleridge present 
him simply as a talker, but all the. 
world will welcome this story of him 
as a doer. Here we have a true view of 
the man who wrote the Ancient Mariner 
and was as tender as he was brilliant. 
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Autogiro on a lawn • Young china • Weaving in school 



An Equestrian Frieze—A party of boys and girls who are learning to ride make a striking frieze as they stand on a hilltop pear Mid hurst in Sussex. 



Nothing Need Be Ugly—This beautiful little summer-house Young China—There have been sad days of late for China, but Landing on a Lawn—A pilot of the Cierva autoglro here 
has been built in Soho Square, London. It conceals the these sturdy children have forgotten floods and wars while shows how easily his machine can land on a fair-sized lawn 
.ventilating shaft of an underground power station. See page 4 they discuss their own important little affairs. at the Qleneaglea Hotel In Perthshire. 




Bear Cubs at the Zoo—Punch and Judy, the London Zoo’s Syrian bear cubs, are fast growing 
up and, as this picture suggests, they take an active interest in all that goes on near their 
enclosure. They are very popular with young visitors. 


Weaving In School—At the BIrstall Central Council School in Yorkshire the children arc 
taught clothmaking with home-made apparatus. In this picture we see the carding and 
spinning of the wool and a girl at work with a little loom. 



In Single File—These curious-looking birds seem to be imitating a squad of soldiers in charge of a drill sergeant. They are Cochin China chickens, and tho photographer 
this amusing scene on a poultry farm near Three Bridges in Sussex. The ieg-feathers of the birds almost give them the aunearance of wearing trousers. 


came across 
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OLDEST HOUSE 


DEER SHINING 


A Norfolk village 


The pitiless 
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THE 

WHERE IS IT? 

Luddesdown Court and the 
Pictures On Its Walls 

STORY OF A SAXON MANOR 

An attempt is being made to discover 
the oldest inhabited house in England. 

There is fascination in the search for 
it. What stories arc suggested by build¬ 
ings which have come from bygone 
generations into ours with an unbroken 
occupation, stories of. soaring and de¬ 
clining fortunes, of the rise and fall of 
families, of chapters of social history, of 
changing manners and customs 1 

In the present search a claim for pre¬ 
cedence has been made for Bowser's 
farm at Ashdon in Essex, which is 
reported to have been a Roman building; 
and among other claimants to distinction 
arc two Norman buildings at Lincoln. 

Still another house which must be 
considered is the Abbey House at 
Minster, in Thanet, a fine old place with 
great beauty and a thrilling history. 

A house with a strong claim is one wc 
have lately been to sec, but which is little 
known, Luddesdown Court, not far from 



An ancient portrait on the walls of 
Luddesdown Court 


Cobham in Kent, Cobham has the finest 
rhododendron show in England and the 
finest gallery of brasses in its church ; it 
will be an added attraction to this 
charming village if it should have within 
easy reach the oldest occupied house. 

This remarkable old place is said to 
have been a Saxon manor house, with 
Harold’s brother, Earl Lewin, as lord 
of the manor. It has features of rich 
architectural interest; walls immensely 
thick, pierced for defence in the days of 
archcry ; the remains of Saxon arches ; 
superb fireplaces, some with chimneys, 
some admitting the smoke to the room, 
from which it had to find its way out 
where it might. The plan of the rooms 
accords with that of the period of iooo 
a.d., for there is a’great hall, a solar or 
retiring room, a lady’s bovver, and a 
columbarium—or a house<[ of stone in 
which pigeons were kept to furnish fresh 
food when other sources were exhausted. 

Paintings Under the Plaster 

Centuries ago certain of the rooms had 
their walls covered with plaster, so that 
a' succession of farmers, into whose 
keeping the house passed, must have 
dwelled there unconscious of the fact that 
under the plaster were ancient, wall 
paintings and inscriptions of great in¬ 
terest. There arc, for example, the figure 
of a woman in medieval costume and 
representations of ships of the time of 
the Black Prince. The woman's figure, 
which wc reproduce, has an astonishing 
suggestion of movement. 

One of the inscriptions records a pay¬ 
ment of threepence-halfpenny at the 
feast of Epiphany in 1321 ; other in¬ 
scriptions are in a writing nobody has 
been able to read. With its Saxon, 


Better Than Deer Killing 

DEVON AND SOMERSET 
HUNT PLEASE NOTE 

There is a sport in America which is 
called Dccr Shining and has been 
described by one taking part in it as 
thrilling. The thrill of the sport lies 
in the beauty of the spectacle it affords. 

In a letter from White Deer Lake in 
the United States the writer says that 
dccr shining is the best sport this year. 
“ There is a salt lick across the lake a 
quarter of a mile from our camp, and 
when we slip silently across at night in 
a canoe and turn on a searchlight we 
may be lucky in finding a deer there. 
If so, he may stand staring in the light 
for as much as ten minutes, but will 
dash away at the slightest, noise. It is 
a thrilling sight.” 

One can imagine it. The dark waters, 
the little sliding canoe, and the sudden, 
brilliant picture of the puzzled deer. 

To him this docs not seem either the 
light of the Sun or of the Moon. What 
can it be ? How dazzling it is I He 
does not know which way to turn, or 
whether to simply stand and gaze, and 
gaze. And then a small sound, and his 
only thought is retreat. lie is off ! 

The watchers in the canoe have seen 
a beautiful thing, and their vigil has 
been rewarded, not by the sacrifice of 
an animal's life but by the memory which 
may be carried away of that rare sight, 
the untamed loveliness of a wild creature 
in its natural surroundings. 

THE GAY OLD FOLK OF 
MADELEY 

News From the Rest Room 

u The most wonderful wireless that 
ever was known,” is what the Old Age 
Pensioners at Madeley think of the 
magic portable set in their Rest Room. 

Besides doing good work at Madeley, 
in Shropshire, this wireless set is con¬ 
tinually moving round the countryside. 
Tlic chaplain and Mr Robert Moore tell 
us that they keep finding new homes 
where there are sick, infirm, and old 
folk, and here they take the wireless and 
listen to services together: They hear 
Big Ben strike and the latest London 
news. Scores of people had never heard 
a wireless before they heard this. 

Tlic Rest Room is still going strong, 
and we are glad to learn that the C.N. 
brings weekly delight to the old people. 
They seem to have been having a gay 
time, for one day lately 140 Old .Age 
Pensioners went for an outing* by 
charabanc and had tea and good cheer 
at Church Stretton. 


Earlham 

This is the essay which won the third prize 
in the C.N. Village Competition, and the prize 
has been sent to the writer, Mr E. G Le Grice, 
of Norwich. 

Two miles from the ancient city of 
Norwich is the old-world village of 
Earlham, Earls-Home, quaint as a page 
from Chaucer’s Talcs. It breathes the 
spirit of another day, for time seems to 
have passed it by, and it is as unspoiled 
as in the days of that Eric King who 
first made his home here in the dawn of- 
English fiistory. 

A thatched cottage, bowered with 
roses, marks the entrance to the broad 
road bordered with glorious trees. 

The Ivy-Fronted Hal! 

From the road can be seen the old 
ivy-fronted Hall, surrounded by lawns 
with that velvety sheen which comes 
from long maturity. The grass seems of 
a deeper green, the buttercups and cow¬ 
slips of a richer gold,than any others; and 
as for the Chestnut Avenue, there is no 
finer in all England, declares the loyal 
yeoman as he looks at it with pride. 

There is a strange sanctity about this 
old Hall and its garden, for the shades 
of departed great ones seem to haunt 
it everywhere — Wilbcrforce, Thomas 
Fowch Buxton, Joseph John Gurney, 
those who fought the battle of the 
slaves, found courage and hope and new 
strength for the fight, as they rested 
here awhile. Elizabeth Fry forgot the 
horrors of Newgate as she talked over 
her plans, drinking in the life-giving air 
of her old home. 

Through the meadows a sleepy stream 
moves slowly under the quaint stone 
bridge, from which can be seen the lazy 
pike lying placid amid the water plants. 

The Little Church 

The little church is almost hidden by 
glorious cedars, firs, elms, and evergreen 
shrubs which threaten to overgrow it. 
Entering its quiet portals is like passing 
into another world, all is so quiet and 
still. Here are ancient oak seats, there a 
lovely screen saved from the hand of the 
spoiler. The arms of great ones hang on 
tlic walls. The East window, a riot of 
colour, sheds a mellow light on the altar, 
now flanked by two golden angels, and 
it needs little imagination to see those 
angel wings spread o’er the village, 
sheltering it from the clamour of a 
modern age. In the stone. font were 
baptised and consecrated to God many 
who have served their day and genera¬ 
tion, whose bodies lie in the shadow of 
the square tower, Gurneys, Ripleys, and 
many humbler saints whose memory 
will abide. 


Barbarian 

Torture of Animals in 
France 

A bullfight not long ago in the French 
town of Annecy moved the bishop of 
that town to vigorous protest. 

Bullfights, he wrote, with or without 
the death of the animals ” are the last 
remnants of the barbarian customs of 
the pagan amphitheatre, where, for the 
amusement of thousands of spectators, 
the blood of the animal was often mixed 
with that of the man.” 

He recalled the courageous action of 
Telemaclius, who, fearless of con¬ 
sequences, entered the arena in Rome 
to protest against the gladiatorial 
combats, and was killed by the in¬ 
furiated spectators. With liis death 
the cruel practice came to an end; 
but bullfights, with all their horrors, 
have outlived all protests, and remain 
a disgrace to civilisation and to 
Christianity. To quote the bishop 
again: “ Even if the beast is not killed, 
the children of a God of peace and good¬ 
will for all Ilis creatures should be 
horrified at such spectacles, which have 
no other aim than that of making animals 
suffer for tlic unhealthy pleasure of the 
spectators.” 

We are thankful to this good bishop 
for what he has done in voicing the 
misery and the torment of those dumb 
creatures’who have none but those who 
" love mercy ” to plead their cause. 


A NEW USE FOR SUGAR 
An English Discovery 

An English inventor in America has 
discovered what may prove one of the 
most important commodities in the world. 

It is a crystal-clear substance, made 
from sugar or treacle, which can be 
moulded in any shape or form, or can be 
rolled into plates like ordinary glass. 
It is a wonderful electric insulator and 
is transparent to ultra-violet rays. 

There, arc enormous surplus supplies • 
of sugar in the world, so that the new 
material (known as Sakaloid) is causing 
a good deal of interest in sugar-produc¬ 
ing countries. It is not many years 
ago since Bakclite was perfected, n 
material (made from carbolic acid) 
which is today used on an immense scale. 

Surplus milk, sold at threepence a 
gallon, is used for producing casein for 
umbrella handles, ornaments, and so on, 
and Sakaloid makes, the third utility 
product- which can be made from 
abundant, inexpensive raw materials. 

A TRUE FISHING STORY 

A Cheshire correspondent sends us this in¬ 
cident from a walking holiday. 

I was leaning over the parapet of a 
quaint old bridge in a quaint old village, 
watching the fish in the clean stream 
below me, when a barelegged boy, 
whose face was unwashed, greeted me 
first with a Hullo 1 and then continued 
with the inquiry Been rambling ? 

I replied that I had, and then the con¬ 
versation went on. 

Well, I've been fishing. 

Caught anything ?■ 

Fifteen trout. 

That’s good; where are they ? 

I’ve sold them. 

To whom did you sell them ? 

« Oh, to the fisher chaps; 

But why can’t they catch their own ? 

I dunno. 

Flow do you catch them ? 

I just go in and get them. 

Where do you catch your fish ? 

Mostly up there. 

And where do the fishermen fisli ? 

Mostly down there. 

But the fish will come down. 

They would , if it wasn't joy our Mary. 

Mary evidently was skilful in rounding 
up the trout, and keeping them up till, 
her brother had marketed his catch. 


A WEEKLY GOOD DEED 

Have you ever thought how difficult 
it is for a newsagent to order just the 
right number of copies of any paper each 
week ? C.N. readers can make his task 
much easier by placing a regular order 
with him. 

In this way you will not only help Mm 
to order correctly and avoid waste , but will 
make sure of getting your copy regularly 
each week. 


Continued from the previous column 
Norman, and Tudor riches declining into 
lamentable decay, the building was 
bought ’ some years ago by a public- 
spirited alderman of Kent, Mr Cobbctt 
Barker, of Rochester. Some years ago, 
unhappily, the old roof fell in with 
disastrous consequences, and in these 
difficult days it has been found impos¬ 
sible to replace it, so the temporary 
roof of iron has had to remain, 

Luddesdown Court, if not the very 
oldest house now standing in England, 
is of inestimable interest, and should 
pass into public keeping as part of the 
treasure inherited from our romantic 
past. Where else-cMi wq see, still in 
occupation, a house enriched by Saxon, 
Norman, and Gothic architecture, with 
messages to posterity on its wails ? 


THE OLD GENTLEMAN 
BEHIND 

Michael Faraday’s Way 

The Faraday centenary has reminded 
someone of a charming little incident 
that happened 64 years ago. 

The narrator was then a small child 
and was attending Professor Tyndall’s 
lectures for juveniles. One day, before 
the lecture began, an okl gentleman 
sitting in the row behind made friends 
with the little person in front. 

After the lecture Professor Tyndall 
invited questions. 

The old gentleman leaned forward and 
said to the child : “ I want you to ask a 
question. Now repeat this after me, and 
when you are sure of it, ask it.” 

The child could not understand the 
question, but learned it, and asked it. 

Tyndall looked startled, but answered. 

Later came another question. This 
time Tyndall stared hard. Who was the 
prodigy who was asking such profound 
questions about electricity ? Then lie 
caught sight of the old gentleman behind 
the child, a very famous old gentleman. 

" Oh, it's yours, is it ? ” fie said. 

The old gentleman was .Faraday. 
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HOW TO FIND 
URANUS 

Why It is Not Where It 
Appears to Be 

ECLIPSE OF THE SUN 

Dy tho C.N. Astronomer 

On Sunday, October n, the Moon 
will pass between the Sun and the 
Earth, when the Sun will be almost 
entirely eclipsed as seen from certain 
parts of our world. 

It will occur about midday, but owing 
to the Moon’s position the Sun will only 
be sceh to be eclipsed from the Southern 
Pacific Ocean, Antarctica, and the 
southern regions of South America. As 
seen from Britain the Sun will be just 
over the top of the Moon, which, of 
course, will be invisible. 

The great world of Uranus is at its 
nearest on this day, but at the great 
distance of 1,763,732,000 miles—so iar, 



The movement of Uranus (U) among the stars 


in fact, that its light takes two and a 
half hours to reach us. We. do not 
see Uranus exactly where it is but about 
36,000 miles away from its actual 
position, for that great world is rolling 
through space at about four miles a 
second while its light is travelling 
toward us. 

Now, as Uranus averages some 
31,000 miles in diameter it is obvious 
that when we look at its great sphere 
through, a telescope it appears just 
beside where it is in reality. 

If light were to travel very much 
slower than it does (186,285 miles a 
second) many moving things would 
appear to be in different places from 
where they are, much to our confusion, 
and with disastrous results in, say, the 
fast-moving motor - traffic of today. 
However, as Uranus only appears to 
the naked eye as a very faint star, this 
change of position will make no appre¬ 
ciable difference. The problem is to 
find Uranus. 

This may be done by means of the 
star-map in last week’s C.N. There it 
was explained how to find the star 
Epsilon in Pisces and the region where 
Uranus is at present to be found. The 
exact spot may be located by this week’s 
star-map. 

Uranus and the Fixed Stars 

The star Epsilon is easily seen with the 
naked eye; Zeta, Delta, and star No 80 
may be just seen on a clear, dark night, 
together with Uranus, which will be 
near the place shown in our star-map. 

To see Uranus and the other stars 
clearly field-glasses or even opera-glasses 
will greatly help. Then all or most of 
the stars shown on the map will be seen 
in the field of view. Uranus should be 
easily detected, appearing not quite as 
bright as Zeta or Delta. 

The movement of Uranus among the 
stars which appear fixed will reveal the 
planet after a week has elapsed, Uranus 
travelling in the direction shown by the 
arrow on the star-map, which shows how 
far this remote world will appear to go 
in a month. 

Anyone who catches a glimpse of this 
faint speck will have the satisfaction of 
having seen a world about 64 times the 
sLe of our own. G. I\ M. 


C. L. N. 

Pulling Down the Castle 
of Despair 

A SHINING CAUSEWAY 
OF PEACE 

Number of Members—28,418 

Thirty thousand children of the 
Bristol Sunday Schools, supported by 
double the number of grown-ups, lately 
held a great demonstration against war 
to help next year’s World Disarmament 
Conference. 

So successful was their effort in making 
people wake up to the importance of the 
1932 Conference that it is hoped that 
before next year demonstrations will be 
held by Sunday Schools all over the 
country. 

An illustrated card now hangs in 
thousands of Bristol homes, and on it is 
written this story. 

There was a great giant whoso name 
was War. In his vast castle all peoples 
were held ill chains, though in times of 
peace they forgot it. In his dark dun¬ 
geons millions of the bravest and best 
were made desolate, ruined, blinded, and 
killed. Men said : This is madness, but 
it must ever be. Peace is only a dream. 

A Dream of Peace 

But there came a multitude of boys 
and girls from every land, and they 
said : No 1 We will not be slaves to 
this counsel of despair. We will let 
the sunshine of love and reason into the 
castle of the giant. 

So as they grew to be men and women 
they changed the castle’s stones of 
misunderstanding, fear, and hate into a 
shining causeway of peace and progress 
for the inarching feet of all mankind. 

And when it was asked how this 
miracle had happened the answer was 
that the children of the world had, each 
one, daily prayed and served and 
worked to make a dream come true. 

The Sunday Schools are doing a fine 
piece of work for Disarmament. By 
joining the C.L.N. boys and girls belong ; 
to an association which gives whole¬ 
hearted support to every effort of this 
kind, and it does more, for it brings 
children from practically every country 
of the world into one united family party 
determined to make that dream of 
Peace come true. 

Who will join now and help to pull 
down the Castle of Despair ? 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed: 

Children’s League of 
Nations, 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, 

London, S.W.l. 

No letters should be 
sent to the C.N . office. The C.L.N. Badge 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence in stamps for 
the card and badge. Please give your 
name, and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school. 

Story for C.L.N. Members 
Uncle Tom in Brazil—page 8 


THE NEW PUNISHMENT 
Invitation to a Lecture 

Drivers who offend against parking 
rules in San Diego, California, no 
longer find a ticket tied to their car 
summoning them to a bad quarter of 
an hour with the magistrate ; instead, 
there is an invitation to a public lecture 
on the prevention of accidents. Ap¬ 
parently San Diego believes with Plato 
that the wise man is the good man ; 
that wc err through ignorance. 

This new " punishment ” for offenders 
in San Diego is but one more sign of the 
general trend of events in which mutual 
trust, and courtesy are slowly coming to 
replace suspicion and recrimination 
between the public and those who are 
charged with protecting us. 


THE WORLD FORGETS 

TWO ENEMIES OF THE 
LEAGUE 

Let Us Be Patient and 
Remember What It Has Done 

WISDOM FROM GENEVA 

We gladly pass on these wise words spoken 
to the League Assembly the other day by the 
Greek delegate. 

The League is up'against two enemies 
or, rather, against two human weak¬ 
nesses, Forgetfulness and Impatience. 

The world forgets what has been done, 
and is impatient as to what remains to 
be done. It forgets that the League of 
Nations, which was a frail and immature 
organisation only eleven years ago, is 
now a great moral force. 

It forgets that the League has solved 
already a series of difficult political 
and economic questions. It forgets that 
it has saved from ruin more than one 
State which was about to go under. 
It forgets the work of Locarno; it 
. forgets things much more recent even 
than that. Only last May the inter¬ 
national atmosphere ‘ seemed to be 
grievously affected by the proposed 
Austro-Gcrman Customs Union, and 
again it was the League which, by 
submitting the question to the Court of 
International Justice, was able to 
quieten suspicious and to allow the 
necessary solution to develop. 

Danger of Preaching Fear 

The impatience of nations is a further 
enemy of the League. After five years of 
terrible warfare humanity is expecting 
the League, as by one touch of a 
magician’s wand, to put everything in 
order. People forget that it is far 
harder to construct than to destroy. 
It is only too easy to belittle the League 
of Nations and preach discouragement, 
but nothing is more dangerous, whether 
it is done in good faith or not. Those 
who preach this fear are doing great dis-. 
service to the conception of peace and 
good understanding among nations. 

Faith can move mountains; ever 
since the world began it has done 
miracles. Wc must not let our faith 
flag. We must make every effort by 
our thoughts, our words, and our 
deeds to encourage and to pour out the 
breath of life, order, and progress 
throughout the world. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards: one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

How Many Square Miles of Sea 
Are There? 

The area is 137,199,450 square miles. 
The total area of the Earth’s surface is 
192,110,150 square miles. 

What Gives Rise to the Odour of 
Crushed Ivy Leaves ? 

A volatile oil known as Hederic acid ; 
it is used as an ointment and for dyeing 
lxair black. 

What Causes the Rings in a Transverse 
Section of beetroot? 

The fleshy rings arc formed as the plant 
accumulates food storage for the seeding 
time of this biennial in the following year, 
when, if the root be examined, it will be 
found to have shrunken, having surrendered 
its food to the part of the plant above. 

What is the Origin of the Terms Love 
and Deuce in Tennis ? 

The term love, meaning nothing, is a 
scoring term in several games, and may be 
derived from the old saying, To play for 
love. Deuce is from the Latin duo, meaning 
two, and the winner must score two 
consecutive points after the players have 
reached the score of 40. 

At What Ports and Times is the Herring 
Fishery Carried On ? 

On the east coast at Wick in June and 
July; at Peterhead and Aberdeen in 
July and August; at Yarmouth and 
Lowestoft in August and September ; off 
Kent in September and October. On the 
south coast in January. The, fishery is 
somewhat uncertain, as the herring move 
from place to place following their food. 



II 



DICK’S proud of the fact that he introduced 
Dad to Puffed Wheat . His breakfast-table 
smile is worth seeing. Mother is delighted , 
tooy because she knows the nourishment that 
these tempting grains provide. 



DAD really enjoys Puffed Wheat—no longer 
does he think it only a children’s cereal . 
Puffed grains are so lights yet so satisfying,t 
he says . 


* * * * 


Happy laughter that tells of 
healthy appetites . . . what 
mother doesn’t respond to her 
kiddies’ request for 1 something 
to eat ’ ? And what better, 
more nourishing, more appetising 
than Quaker Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice. 

Puffed Wheat is the whole 
grain, containing protein, which 
is the ideal body-builder. Puffed 
Rice provides all the vital food 
elements of selected rice. Both 
are delicious and easily digestible 
-—both ready to serve. 

Some prefer Puffed Rice, 
others Puffed Wheat; what of 
your family ? 

Try both, 
for the price 
of one. 

FREE 
PACKET 
COUPON 

Take this coupon 
to any grocer . 

This certifies that my grocer has given 
me a full-sized packet of both Quaker 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice for 8d. 
I have not used a similar coupon before. 



Name. 


Address__;__ 

To the Qrocer c.n.p. io/jo 

On receipt of this coupon with name and 
address of customer filled in we will send 
you 8d 0 the full retail price of packet you 
gave as per our offer. Quaker Oats, Ltd., 
XI Finsbury Square, London, E.Co* 
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CHILDISH 

AILMENTS 


Mothers welcome 
this new, safe 
pleasant way! 

So many minor 
ailments from 
which children 
suffer are caused 
by dangerous 
poisons which 
clog the system. 

There are many 
ways of removing 
these poisons ; but none so efficient, 
so safe, so pleasant as Feen-a-mint, 
the chewing laxative. Fccn-a-mint 
is a firm favourite with children: 
they love its clean, fresh mint flavour. 
There is no pain with Fccn-a-mint, 
no after-effects : and it is definitely 
non-habit-formlng. Buy Fecn-a mint 
today. A 1/3 box lasts for weeks l 

feetfatoiet 

The chewing does it 



Obtainable at all Chemists, 1I3 a box ; 
or post free from the manufacturers. 


FREE SAMPLE—obtainable by sending 
your name and address on a post card to 

FEEN - A - MINT PRODUCTS LIMITED 
14 Rush House, London, W.C.2 



Growing time 
is Benger time 


Doctors advise a cupful of 
JBenger’s Food for children who 
arc overgrowing or backward. 
Bcngcr’s is extra nourishment. 
Serve it at lunch time and bed 
time. 

Food 



for Infants, 
Invalids and the Aged 


Sold in 'tins, 1/4, 2/3, etc . 

The booklet of Bengrer's Food is a medically 
approved little work of espec'al interest to those 
who have the care of growing 1 children. Please 
write for a copy, post free. 

BENGER’S FOOD, Ltd,. MANCHESTER. 
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60 CENTURIES OLD 
Beads Still Shining 

Beads 6000 years old are still flashing 
back ..the sunlight from the brilliant 
glaze of their surface, so skilfully were 
they made by their Egyptian craftsmen. 

These beads of blue-glazed quartz, 
ground into shape by the stone imple¬ 
ments of early men, are perhaps the 
oldest jewels in the world. They are 
among the ornaments exhibited by the 
Egypt Exploration Fund at the Well¬ 
come Museum in Wigmore Street. 

Hundreds of beads and . rings are 
gathered together here, representing the 
jeweller’s art for 4500 years of Egyptian 
civilisation. One of the curious things 
that strike the casual visitor is liow little 
change there has been for 50 centuries 
in the character of these trifles. 

Another interesting exhibit at this 
museum was a model of a nobleman’s 
house excavated, by the society at Tel- 
el-Amarna. The room in which the 
rich man reclined as his slaves anointed 
him was found in a splendid state of 
preservation, with the hollowed-out slab 
for holding the ointments. In one of 
the hollows was some unused ointment 
placed there over 3000 years ago. 

THE COPPER BEECH 
Surveyor Spares a Tree 

It was a beautiful copper beech, 
and it had lived for many years in the 
garden of an old house at Warrington. 

Season by season it gave delight to 
all wlio saw it, especially in early June, 
when it stood in all the glory of its 
summer gown and the wind stirred the 
leaves with a sound of rustling silk. 

One day an army,of workmen arrived 
on the scene. The road, no longer safe 
for the ever-growing traffic, was to be 
widened. Gardens were to be sacrificed 
and trees cut down. The beloved old 
bcecli was doomed. 

But there are borough surveyors and 
borough surveyors. The Warrington sur- 
. vcyor consulted with the other powers, 
and the order went forth that the tree 
must be spared. 

Now it stands on the grass verge of 
the path, towering over an avenue of 
saplings like a mother watching her 
children at play. 

LOCKED CHURCHES 
The Sad Case of Bristol 

A friend of the C.N. who has been 
travelling in the West of England and 
spent a recent Saturday in seeing Bristol 
writes that he visited six churches and 
found every one locked; only once was 
he able to obtain the key. 

In one case a notice on the door stated 
that the church is open daily for prayer 
and meditation, but all the doors were 
locked at 2 o’clock and there was no 
means of finding the key. 

A Birmingham correspondent who lias 
been visiting churches on his holidays 
writes that he found the church doors 
locked at Tanworth, Ullenliall, Old- 
berrow, and Ipsley in Warwickshire, 
and at Hanbury and Upton Warren in 
Worcestershire. 

It seems a very great pity that tlic 
people of all these places cannot arrange 
to give access to their churches at all 
reasonable hours. If it is necessary to 
watch the churches there must be many 
unemployed men in receipt of public pay. 
wlio would be only too glad to do this 
bit of public service. 


FROM LAKE NEMI 

The work of recovering tlic Roman 
galleys sunk in Lake Nemi centuries 
ago is still going on. In the bilge hold 
of the second Roman galley a pair of 
compasses fiave been found. They arc 
about a foot long, are made .of wood, 
and are in excellent condition. It is 
said that they are - precisely like the 
model compasses of today. Some things 
do not change in' this changing world, 
and here is one of them. 


All Outs 

The Cry in the Parks 

By Our Town Girl 

In Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens 
the park keepers, with booming voices, 
call “ All Out ” when it is near closing 
time, and the little boys echo it by the 
Round Pond. 

The call has a slightly alarming sound 
the first time it is heard, especially if you 
arc in the middle of the park. The people 
on its edges can escape quickly. But the 
amazing thing is that a walker who was 
crossing from Queen’s Gate to Lancaster 
Gate this week, having heard that omin¬ 
ous " All Out ” for the first time, and 
having hastened with visions of locked 
iron gates, noticed that nobody else 
seemed to take the slightest heed. An 
old lady sitting on a twopenny chair 
remained sitting on her chair. Small boys 
continued to sail small boats on the 
Pond. The arm-in-arm people arm-in¬ 
armed just as slowly. 

Stentorian Voices 

When the only one who seemed to be 
hurrying had reached the destined road 
far off the stentorian voices could still 
be heard shouting here and there their 
message, with still the little echoes of 
England’s youth employed in shipping, 
“ All out ! All out 1 ” 

Up in the sky the evening clouds had 
gathered and a star blinked above the 
trees which seemed to be cuddling closer 
to each other for warmth, though pro¬ 
bably it was only the shadows creeping 
in between which joined them up. 

But still the old lady, now a speck of 
an old lady, sat calmly on. Still there 
were strollers, strolling. Bid they all, 
when the final moment came, run as 
though for their very lives and breath¬ 
lessly reach the road exactly as the 
keepers clanged to the iron gates ? The 
urchins could do it, perhaps, but the 
old lady did not look a fast runner. 
Perhaps' she was a park keeper’s mother 
waiting to take him home. Perhaps 
some naughty boy had Scccotincd her 
chair. Well, it was no good waiting to 
see if the chair went with her when she 
rose, for three new stars had joined the 
other 011c a,nd Peter Pan on his pedestal 
must have been getting fidgety. . 

Real Music 

For it is when the last loiterer has left 
Kensington Gardens that,. they say, 
his pipe plays real music. If there is 
moonlight, and deep shadows He beneath 
the trees of London’s great garden, 
when the traffic has somewhere gone to 
.sleep, for it no longer pours down the 
Bayswater Road, tinkling across the 
silvered grass it can be heard calling 
to the sleeping fairies that their hours 
have begun. 

When the first light of dawn tips the 
sky’s grey, when the first bird sings and 
the first park keeper is astir, before he 
opens the iron gates again does he call 
round and round the Park and the 
Gardens,. “ All—Out ! ” 

And does sometimes a fairy linger ? 


A VOICE FROM MONT 
BLANC 

Recently some Chamonix guides set 
out for the summit of Mont Blanc with 
a wireless apparatus to try to unite it 
with the rest of the world. 

People were told that a message would 
get through on midday on a certain date. 
Everybody who could listened in. 

The weather was very bad, and at 
first nothing but furious noises came 
through, which might have been the 
wind of a hurricane. Then at last a clear 
voice was heard to say: 

" We are in the midst of a tempest. 
We have not been able to reach the 
summit. The cold is terrible ; it is down 
to 13 degrees below zero. The wind is 
doubling in velocity and wc shall be 
obliged to descend. It will take us three 
hours to reach the nearest hut.” 


THE NOISY SILENCER 

A Bad Joke or a Great 
Blessing ? 

; A silencer that makes a noise is the 
latest invention to be installed in New 
York hospitals. 

It sounds like a bad joke, but people' 
say that it is a great blessing. Better 
the drone of the silencer than the roar 
of New York's traffic or the pande¬ 
monium of Rome. 

Mr Hiram Maxim is the inventor. His 
silencer is contained in a box 10 inches 
high and a foot broad. You put it on the 
window sill, close the window to the 
level of the box, and get 500 cubic 
feet of air but no sound of the pneumatic 
riveting machine next door. The sound 
of the silencer is said to be like an 
electric fan. 

We do not know what arrangements 
havb been made for marketing the device, 
but we are sure that it would be popular 
in England, where so many people suffer 
from a loud-speaker across the way or 
the gramophone in the flat below. Will 
JVIr Self ridge supply England ? 

THE GOLD IN THE 
RUBBISH BIN 
Glasgow’s Alchemists 

Town councils and corporations are 
thinking out all sorts of plans to follow 
the good example of the Government by 
saving their money. 

' But Glasgow has been doing this for 
some. time, helping its ratepayers by 
turning rubbish into gold. 

: Last year out of 400,000 tons of 
rubbish these canny Scots extracted 
2602 tons of tin "and other metal, 554 
tons of wasiepaper, 9428 tons of furnace 
ashes, and 38,978 tons of manure, imd 
in so doing saved over ^13,000. 

But they made nearly twice this sum 
put of the rubbish which was good for 
nothing but burning, for they have 
contrived to make the city’s destructor 
generate the electricity sold by the 
electricity department. t 

FOR SALE 
A Stall at a Bazaar 

A letter from India has an account of 
a portion of an Indian bazaar. 

At one .stall the vendor spreads his 
goods for sale on a piece of cloth on the 
ground, behind which he squats. 

The writer of the letter says that the 
day she was there the merchantman 
seemed to be’ doing quite a goocl trade. 
Indians were pressing round and discuss¬ 
ing prices, and though here and there was 
an old piece of pottery which was good, 
and a few pieces of brass, the majority 
of the articles consisted of the following : 
A pile of broken tops of lamps, the leg of 
a bed, bits of broken china, old cooking 
pots with holes, broken springs from 
:motor-cars, and hundreds of odd but- 
|tons, none matching the other. 

; It must have been interesting to watch 
; these things being bargained for. 

A BISON PRESERVE 
Whipsnade’s Opportunity 

The few bison at Whipsnade Zoo have 
thrived so well that many experts arc 
urging that an international preserve 
should be established there. 

At Whipsnade there is a large enclo¬ 
sure on the hillside where the animals 
could roam freely. The nine bison now 
there are all males, and it is suggested 
that if a full herd is established the 
animals will breed under natural con¬ 
ditions and we shall once more have in 
England a herd of those fine creatures 
that roamed our plains and forests in 
the early days of man. 

European bison are almost extinct, a 
few only remaining in the forests of the 
Caucasus and in an international sanc¬ 
tuary formed by the League of Nations 
between Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
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THE DANGER TRAIL t!c! Bridges 


CHAPTER 1 

: P ! , The Buzzard’s Prey 

I tfting ’the loop of the tow line over his 
•*-* head Derek Fair hitched it round a 
projecting root and plumped himself down, 
under the shade of the big tree to which the 
root belonged. 

“ Fairly worn out, eh ? ” chuckled his 
companion, a stocky youngster whose dark 
eyes, twinkling with fun, and thick red 
thatch contrasted strongly with Derek’s 
Saxon fairness. 

- “Don’t you talk,” retorted Derek, laugh¬ 
ing. “ You're blowing like a grampus.” 

Tod Milligan dropped beside Dcrclc and 
relaxed comfortably. He glanced at the 
canoe lying safely in an eddy, protected by 
a great rock from the furious rush of the 
rapids, 

“ We’re past the worst, anyway/’ he 
remarked. “ We’ll be home tonight.” He 
stopped short and Derek, turning his head, 
saw that his friend was gazing out across 
the wide stretches of the Piaquari Rapids. 

' “ What’s up ? ” he asked. 

| “ Buzzards,” said Tod briefly, pointing 

to a number of vultures perched on the 
rocks which raised their dark heads above 
the roaring waters. There were, about a 
. dozen of the birds and they formed a sort of 
ring, hideous creatures with bare, skinny 
necks, immensely powerful beaks, and 
greasy, dark brown plumage. Buzzards 
are the scavengers of all hot countries. They 
are particularly plentiful in Bolivia, which 
is the scene of this story. 

“ Dead beast,” said Derek. 

Instead of answering. Tod jumped up 
and climbed the steep bank behind. He 
stood a moment, gazing out across the wide 
expanse of thundering waters, then came 
springing down. 

“ Derek, it’s a man,” he exclaimed. 

“ A man ! ” 

“ An Indian. And alive. I saw him move.” 

In an instant Derek was clambering up 
the bank. When he came down his face 
was as eager as Tod’s. “ : Yon ’re riglit, The 

. poor beggar’s i n a bad way. What arc we 
going to do about'it ? ” ‘ 

Tod shook his red head. “ Not a thing 
we can do, Derek,” he answered gloomily. 
“ Even if we could fling a rope to him, which 
we can’t, he’s too weak to lay hold.” 

V Man, we can’t leave him to die 1 ” 
Derek looked across the river where, on the 
distant hillside, stood a group of rough 
buildings. 

“ There's the Piaquari Mine. Couldn’t we 
get lie Ip from the people there ? ” 

“ From Carbajal 1 ” Tod’s voice was 
suddenly hard. “ That dago wouldn’t 
move an inch to help you and me if we were 
stranded out there. As for an Indian——” 

“ Then we must do it ourselves,” cut in 
Derek, and there was a gleam in his grey eyes 
which Tod knew meant business. 

“ Tell me any way we can work it, and 
I’m game,” Tod said. “ But it’s not a mite 
of use to think of the canoc.” 

Derek looked again at the rapids. The 
river, green and clear as the heart of an 
emerald, swept down the long slope with 
terrifying force, and wherever a rock broke 
its surface there rose a white spout of foam. 
The hot air throbbed with the roar of the 
tortured waters. As Tod had said, the 
canoe was useless. Yet to go away and 
leave him to die was unthinkable. 

Dcrclc climbed the bank again and looked 
at the man who was flat on his face on a rock 
at least fifty feet out. Old, brown, and 
shrunken, he lay helpless under the burning 
sun glare, only his beseeching eyes betraying 
the fact that he was still alive. And in a 
circle around him brooded the hideous 
scavengers of the sky. 

Derek scanned the rocks, wondering if it 
would be possible to leap from one to the 
other, and so reach the Indian. But the 
gaps were far too wide to jump. 

Tod came scrambling up beside him. 

“ If there was only something we could 
make a bridge of,” lie muttered. 

‘Derclc gave a yell. “ A bridge. You’ve 
hit it, Tbd. What’s the matter with that 
tree ? ” Pie pointed to the big tree under 
wliich they had sheltered from the sun. 

Tod’s eyes brightened. “ It’s a chance,” 
he said. . “ Anyway, we’ll try it.” He was 
down the bank like a shot, and into the canoc, 
to come up with the axe, and go straight for 
the tree. Derek checked him. 

“No good rushing things, Tod. This 
tree has got to be cut so that it will fall 
exactly in the right direction. If it doesn't 
it’s no use and the last chance is gone, 
because there isn't another tree close enough 
or tall enough to reach that rock.” 

Derek had a way of remaining cool in an 
emergency. It was the stolid Saxon blood 
in him. Tod was more excitable, vet the 


two made a capital team. Tod agreed, and 
they set steadily to work. Though both 
boys were good axemen, it was an hour's 
hard work before the Cut was deep enough 
for the tree to begin to quiver in its fall. 

Derek took the axe. He glanced at the 
great leafy summit; he tried to gauge the 
weight of the faint breeze blowing up the 
stream, then he stepped quickly to the back 
of the tree and once more swung Lite axe. 

“ She’s going,” said Tod sharply. There 
was a crunching sound, the great; tree swayed, 
its huge head bent riverwards. Derek sprang 
back, and he and Tod stood breathless, 
watching. With a sound like muffled 
thunder the tree crashed over and fell. 

“Fine/' cried Tod. “Derek, you did 
: that just exactly right. The top's touching 
the rock.” 

“ I only hope it hasn’t touched the In¬ 
dian,” Derek said anxiously. 

“ We’ll soon see,” Tod told him and, 
active as a cat, was off along the trunk. 

Derek followed. Wedged against two 
rocks the big tree lay solid and it was easy 
walking along its rough-barked trunk. 

“ He's all right,” Tod announced. 

V All right, do you call .him? ” asked 
Derek sarcastically, as he reached the rock 
and looked down on the framework of bone 
with skin tightly stretched over it that had 
once been a man, “ He’s starved almost to 
death. Give me a hand.” Between them 
they carried the poor wreck back and laid 
him on a blanket in the shade, Derek 
got a tin of condensed milk, mixed some 
with water and spooned it down the 
Indian’s throat. 

“ He can swallow,” said Tod. 

Both were busy with their work of mercy 
when the snap of a broken stick made 
Derek look up. A man was standing by 
him, a rather short but powerfully built 
man of about forty. His dark olive skin 
showed him to be a Spaniard, with probably 
a touch of Indian blood. Pie was handsome 
in a coarse fashion, but Derek did not like 
the hard stare in his jet-black eyes or the 
ugly twist of his lips. 

“ Is it permitted to ask,”, said the man, 
speaking in slow, sneering English, “ why 
the Sefior Inglese cuts down my trees 
without asking for permission ? ” 


CHAPTER 2 ; 

The Morning After 

FAerek rose to his feet, and faced the 
stranger. 

“ Is it ElScflor Carbajal ? "liequestioned. 

“ I am he and owner of this land.” 

Derek had lived in Bolivia long enough to 
know just how to talk to Bolivians. 

“ Then I can only apologise,” he answered 
courteously. “ As you .see for yourself, 
it was done to save the life of this man 
who was stranded on a rock in midstream.” 

“ An Indian I ” sneered Carbajal, “ And 
you have sacrificed this fine tree to bring 
a dead Indian to bank,” 

“ He is not dead,” objected Derek mildly. 

“ Dead or alive, no Indian is worth one 
of my trees,” retorted Carbajal. “ And no 
one but a fool of an Englishman would 
have wasted time and a tree in saving one..” 

Derek’s brown cheeks reddened at the 
insult, but before he could speak Tod cut 
in : “ Here’s an American who was just as 
big a fool—and proud of it,” lie added, 

“ Americans and English, there is no 
difference,” snnppcd Carbajal. 

He was so openly hostile that Derek was 
puzzled. He had never yet met any Bolivian 
in the least like this one. Tod may have been 
puzzled too, but he was also very angry. 

“ They’re alike in one thing. They’ve 
neither of them any use for a fellow .with 
hog’s manners,” he said hotly. 

Carbajal glared at him. 

“ You mean me, American ? ” 

“ Certainly I mean you. Got anything to 
say about it ? ” Tod’s lists were clenched, 
his jaw stuck out, and Carbajal suddenly 
realised that these were no two helpless 
children over whom ho could ride rough¬ 
shod, but a pair of hard-bitten youngsters 
who would put up a pretty serious battle if 
he offered any violence. His mood changed. 

“ You will pay for that tree,” he said, 

“ At what price do you value it ? ” asked 
Dcrclc. Being as angry as Tod, he spoke 
with silky politeness. 

“ Five dollars,” was the reply. Derek 
took out his pocket-book. Luckily lie had 
just five dollars, “ You will kindly give me 
a receipt,” he said, 

Carbajal glared, but Derek found pencil 
and pocket book and handed them over. 
Carbajal wrote and signed. 

“ Now you will leave my land/' he snapped. 

“ Wc will,” returned Tod. “ And you 
too/’ With hardly an effort lie picked up 
Continued on the next Dago 



Baby teeth are important, Mother 

Here is some helpful information 


\J0 mother needs to be told how easily 
the first (baby) teeth decay. What many 
do not know is the trouble these teeth, 
when neglected, may cause in later years. 
Imperfect permanent teeth are * often 
a consequence to come. Take your child 
to your dentist every , few months— 
immediately, should you notice the slightest 
sign of decay or other trouble. Between 
times make sure your child uses Pepsodent 
tooth paste night and morning. 


Remove film from teeth 

Pepsodent is the most effective way of 
removing troublesome film from teeth. 
Film is the major cause of decay and other 
serious troubles. To remove germs you 
must remove this dangerous germ-laden 
film. Pepsodent, the special film-removing 
dentifrice, is the scientific way to lovely 
healthy teeth through life. Get a lube 
from your chemist today. 



The Special Film-Removing Tooth Paste 
Sold in two sizes—1/3 and 2/- 
3629 The latter size double quantity 


FENNINGS’ 

CHILDREN’S 

POWDERS 

For Children Cutting* Their Teeth, etc. 

Sold at 1/3 and 3/» 

also Id. eachy or 2 for 1|di 

SEND FOR THIS- 

A RE you at nil worried about your littlo 
onos, mothor ? Kiddies so often have 
small nilmonts which can quickly bo cured 
if only you know tho right way to sot about 
it. Every Mother's Book will prove a tremen¬ 
dous help to you, for it contains valuable 
advice on tho troatment of tho nilmonts of 
young children. This book will be sent, post 
tree, on application to Mr. Alfred Fcnnings, 
Cowos, Islo of Wight. When writing, please 
mention “Children's Newspaper.” 



A Delightful Book 
for Schoolgirls ! 

THE BRITISH GIRL’S ANNUAL 
is afascinating feature and story book 
for girls of school age. It contains 
a splendid collection of really first- 
class stories of school life and adven¬ 
ture, written by well-known authors. 
There arc also many entertaining 
articles dealing with a variety of 
subjects of interest to girls, besides 
beautiful coloured plates and many 
clever black and white drawings. 


On Sale Everywhere . 




SHREDDED WHEAT 



THE MORNING MEAL 
THAT GIVES YOU 
ALL-DAY ENERGY 
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The heat of the 






game 


The flavour lasts ■ 
British Made 


JfS f 
& 


S wotting is over, so now for it! 

Put a piece of Wrigley’s in 
your mouth., it keeps you going, alert 
and ready. The pure cool flavour 
refreshes and steadies you, enabling 
you to put your best into the game. 

And Wrigley’s “after every meal ” 
aids digestion and cleanses the teeth. 
It is surprising the difference it 
makes. 

In two flavours — P.IC., a pure 
peppermint flavour; and Spear¬ 
mint, a pure mint leaf flavour. Only 
id. a packet, but the finest quality 
money can buy. 


K3LEY 


PER 

PACKET 




EL33 



ROWN TREE S tablet re 



CREMONA 



TRADE MARK 

ors 


are different! 



“HELP! HELP!” 

Left-off Clothing, Hoots of. all descriptions, Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, Food or Money for poor 
children, are urgently needed to help the “poor” 
. passing through our hands. 

Any gift will be. gratefully received by 
LEWIS H. BFRTT, Secretary, Hoxton Market 
Christian Mission, Ifoxton Market, London, N.l. 
President —Walt ek Scoles, Esq. 


n EADEItS INTERESTED IN STAMP-COLLECTING 
tv will'be pleased to know that this Seature appears 
twice monthly in the “ CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER.” 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Bend 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 110, Fleet St., E.O.4. 
By return you -.will roceivo a handsome Lcyer Self-Filling 
FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib (Pino, Medium 
or Broad),..equal to those sold at 10/6. Fleet price 4 /-, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/0. Do Luxe Model, 2/- extra. 


K'NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, 

t lb. 9/-. Excellent ior Children’s G; 


. i J lb. 4/6, 

3 lb. 9/-. Excellent ior Children’s Garments, etc. 
Heather Mixture 3/3 ib. White or Navy 3/4 lb. post 
tree. PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/8 to 25/U yard.' 
Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Tailoring, Cottons, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure. 

NEARLY 6o YEARS ’ REPUTATION '[• 
EGERTON ^ WELLINGTON 

SOMERSET, 
ENGLAND. 



“I love Sardines. 

I’d get up in the middle of the night to have, 
some,” said a young enthusiast, and it was . 

an*Be Elisabeth 

THE REAL SARDINES 

that were referred to. They arc not costly and 
are obtainable at practically every grocer’s. 


D.A.P* AEROPLANES 

(Awarded Championship Cup for Best AU- 
Round Flying Performance during 1930 .) 

The Famous 

GHAT FLYER 

AU Wood Tractor 
Monoplane. A won¬ 
derful little model, 
all ready and guaran¬ 
teed to fly. Each one packed 
in box. with full instructions. 

FREE. To every purchaser, instructions and draw¬ 
ings for building a fine tractor monoplane.— The 
D.A.P. Model Aircraft Company (Dept. C), 
187, Replimtham Road, Southfieid$, London, S.W.13. 



Continued from page 13 

the wasted form of the Indian and carried 
him to the canoe where he made him com¬ 
fortable. Derek put in the axe and blanket, 
then they took the tow rope and started 
up the short remaining part of the rapid. 

Carbajal watched them as a cat might 
watch two birds escaping from its claws, 
but the boys never even looked back. 
Presently the man turned, and muttering 
under his breath walked down to the foot 
of the rapid where his own canoe was tied. 

41 What was biting the fellow ? ” asked 
Tod presently. To his surprise a hoarse 
voice came from the bottom of the canoe. 

“ Ilim bad man. Him liatc all Ingles!,-’ 

Tod promptly forgot all about Carbajal. 

“ Hulloa, old lad, feeling better ? ” he 
asked kindly. 

* “ I better,” replied the old fellow, with a 
faint smile. “ I get well.” 

“That's the way to talk,” said Tod. 
“ Have a drop more milk ? ’’ 

The old Indian was able to hold the cup. 
It was amazing how quickly he was pulling 
round. After this second drink he talked 
more easily. His name, he told them, was 
Kcspi and he was a cacique or hereditary 
chief of the Quichua Indians. He and a 
companion named Felipe had been running 
the rapids when the canoe struck a sunken 
log and was instantly wrecked. Felipe had 
been swept away and drowned, but Kcspi, 
flung against the rock on which they had 
found him, had managed to crawl on to it. 

The rescue had delayed the boys and it 
was dusk before .they entered the White 
Gates, the great c tiny on through which the 
river leaves the lovely San Gabriel Valley. 
Beneath the tall white cliffs which towered 
on cither side the gloom was thick as the 
boys drove the canoe against the swift 
stream. They were tired when at last they 
came through the pass into calmer, broader 
water where cattle grazed on sward as 
green and fresh as that of an English park. 

“ My, but it’s good to be back,” said Tod. 

Boom! A roar like distant thunder 
came rolling up out of the gorge behind 
them, . and ■ the great • sound beat away, 
echoing into the distance. 

“ What’s that ? ” demanded Tod sharply. 

“ Cliff fall,” replied Derek briefly. 

’ A few minutes later they arrived at a 
landing, on the hill above which shone out 
the lights of a long white ranch , house, 
Derek’s home. Derek gave a shout which 
was answered shrilly from. above, and 


next moment a small girl came tearing down 
to meet them. 

Nita, old thing!” said Derek, as. he 
swung his sister up and kissed her. 

" I said you’d be back tonight, Derry,” 
declared tlic child. “Did you have .a 
good trip ? I say, who do you think 
came yesterday ? ” 

“ Monty Kane,” said Derek. 

“ However did you know ? ” 

“ Dad said he’d asked him. I say, Nita, 
we’ve brought a visitor.” He turned to the 
old Indian whom Tod was helping up the 
bank. “ Chief, this is my sister. Nfta, 
this is Kcspi. Tod and I found him 
marooned on a rock and jolly near starved, 
so we brought him along.” Nita went 
straight to Kcspi and shook hands. 

“ Then you must be dreadfully hungry,” 
she said. “ Come up to the house and have 
supper.” She stopped long enough to give 
Tod a hug, then took Ivespi by the hand and 
led him up the hill. 

At the door Mr and Mrs Fair were waiting 
and with them a big, capable-looking young 
man. He was Monty Kane, Mr Fair’s 
cousin land a great‘.friend of the family." 
A mining engineer, he had charge of a silver 
mine up in the hills. 

It was a jolly supper party. Kcspi had 
to eat with the boys for Nita refused to be 
parted from him. - She was bubbling with 
excitement over the rescue. The old man. 
though very quiet and dignified, seemed 
actually to enjoy talking to licr. Derek 
noticed with interest, that his. manners 
were as good as those of anybody at the table. 

Later, when Nita had gone to bed, the 
men sat and talked. Mr Fair was troubled 
about the boys’ encounter with Carbajal. 

“ The man hates all Europeans,” lie said, 
“ and he has influence with the Government. 

I hope no trouble will come of this.” 

The boys were tired and presently all 
turned in. Derek was still deep in the land 
of dreams when lie was roused by Nita 
shaking him violently, 

“ Derry! Derry! Wake up. It’s a 
flood, a dreadful flood.” 

Derek sprang out of bed and ran bare¬ 
footed., to the window'. An amazing sight 
met liis eyes. Instead of the swift river 
curving between grassy banks a huge waste 
of water 'stretched, beneath . the bluff on 
which the house was built. Derek stared 
a moment; then turned to'Nita.' 

“ Cliffs have fallen,” he said briefly, •/ 

TO EE CONTINUED 


Jacko Takes a Chance 


I T was rough luck on Jacko that when 
at last the bus rolled lip it was full 
inside and out. 

He had been waiting nearly half an 
hour, and was feeling pretty tired, for 
he had been out since early morning. 
There was nothing for it but to walk; 
He started off at a good. swinging 
trot; but before he had gone very far 


It wasn’t the softest of seats, but it 
was better than trudging the twelve 
miles back into Monkey ville, 

“Of course,” muttered Jacko, “he 
may not be going to Monkey ville ! ” 

It was a disconcerting thought, but 
he decided to risk it. 

.So he settled himself, dovvn, chuckling 
at the thought of the shock the 'dis- 



Jacko shot out with it 


a motor-lorry rolled by and pulled up 
beside a petrol pump a few yards ahead. 

Jacko stopped to watch it. 

When they had filled lip and were 
ready to start off again Jacko went up 
to the driver and asked for a lift. 

. The man, who thought he was being 
cheeky, told him to “ hop it.” 

“I'll pay,” called Jacko, pulling out 
some pennies. But the man only laughed 
at him and drove off. 

Whereupon Jacko raced along the 
road till he was near enough to the lorry 
to swing himself up on to it. Then he 
flung his leg over the back board and 
landed with a bump—in the middle of a 
load of gravel. * - 


obliging driver was going to have when 
he came to unload his gravel—and found 
a passenger ! 

Tliey went on and on for miles without 
a stop ; but at last they swung round a 
corner and pulled up with a great 
grinding of brakes. * 

“ Now,” murmured Jacko,. <f this is 
where the fun comes in ! ” • 

It was ; only it wasn’t Jacko who saw 
the joke. For when they came to unload 
they didn’t come with spades and shovels 
and let the back down ; they just 
released a lever somewhere, .the van 
tipped up, and shot the gravel out on to 
the road. 

And Jacko shot out with it / 
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Baked Jam Roll. 

Baked Jam Roll—crisp,—delicious,—most 
nourishing,—is no more trouble to make 
than a -milk pudding, if you use ‘Atora,’ 
the ready-shredded Suet. 

Recipe for BAKED JAM ROLL. 

lb. Flour. J lb. Shredded ‘ATORA.' 

Tcaspoonful Baking Powder. Pinch of Salt. 

Mix the baking powder and salt with the flour, then rub in the ‘Atom.’ (In cold 
weather the Suet should be slightly warmed before using, but not melted). Adi 
enough water to make a stiff paste, roll out thin, and spread over with jam or 
marmalade. Roll over (scaling up ends by turning them in), damp edges and 
pinch together. Bake for about f hour in a greased tin. Serve hot. bujjiuent 
for 6 persons. 


This inexpensive recipe is taken from the ‘Atora 
Book of too tested recipes. Send a postcard for a copy 
post free from HUGON & CO., Ltd., Manchester. 



The Stamp Collector’s Corner 


CHEAP-CHOICE-CHARMINC 

write > 

to:- 



For the world's finest 
Approval Sheets of 
Stamps 


A Grand 
Free Gift to every 
applicant for sheets, 
enclosing ifcd. lor postage 
if addressed to Department No. 142. 


MINT BRITISH COLONIALS 

FREE. 


6 


Send a postcard-No cash-for my line Illustrated Price 
List UNO- 9). containing over 1,200 items—Stamps. 
Albums, Sets, Packets, Accessories—in fact, KVKRY- 
TI11NO FOR THE -STAMP COLLECTOR. Prices from 
Id. (over 200 sets at Id. each) to 40/-. SIX MINI 
mtlTISIL COLONIALS, one each from ZANZIBAR, 
KENYA, TUKKS & CAICOS Is.. MOROCCO AGENCIES, 
SOUDAN and CAYMAN ISLANDS- and ALL MINT. 
Ask for the No. 212 Packet.— ED WARD SANDELL, 
10-11. FETTER LANE, LONDON. E.C.4. 


FREE! 8 German Belgium 

This historic set was put on sale for use in the terri¬ 
tory of Belgium that was occupied by Germany 
during the Great War, 1916-18. No collection is 
complete without these Stamps. 

To all Stamp Collectors enclosing iId* postage (abroad 
2 jd.j, I will send this set absolutely free. 

C n l/rrr Mortimer Lodge, Wimbledon 
, r. KtCrj Park, London, S.W.19. 

3 for Id. 

Wrtto now and receivo by return a selection of 500 
stamps from which you may pick any 3 for la. Every 
book in guaranteed to contain perfect stamps catalogued 
lo at- least 3/- each. My lady assistants have no cata¬ 
logue alongside them when making up these books, and 
it frequently happens that quite rare stamps ate to he 
found AU* Mails, Pictorials, Mint Colonials, Rupees 
and sets nro in every book. Sell them to 1’our frit-nda 
at id. each and make 50 per cent profit. To all sending 
Ud postage I am givina free an attractive set of 10 
ill tic rent Uruguay.-FRANCES BOND, 254, Rookery 
Bel., Handsworth, Birmingham. 

BRITISH COLONIALS FREE 

Stamps from Zanzibar, Nigeria, Gold Coast, 
Hyderabad, Travancore, Malaya, Mauritius, 
and other good British Colonials. Sent to all 
applicants for our famous Hampshire Ap¬ 
proval selections enclosing iSd. for postage. 

L1GHTBOWNS STAMP DEPOT, 

37-39, Osborne Rd., Southsea. 


TI71E&I7I7 £1 French Colo- 
irMS-ilu. Onial Stamps 

(unused and used). To purchasers 
from my Approved Sheets. Usual 
large discount. Send ijd. stamp. 

J.B.MILLER (Dept. C.N.), 
9, LY NTON ROAD, KlLIUJRN, LONDON, N.W.6. 

rnpr n To all genuine applicants for my 
ErClilE.&i 14 BUTT A ” APPROVALS (Large 
discounts) sending 3 d. only, postage and packing, I 
will present free my lamous 

MEDITERRANEAN PACKET 

containing stamps from Ill's sea’s shores such as 
CRETE, CYPRUS, F.PIRUS, GREECE, EGYPT, 
LEMNOS, MALTA, MONTENEGRO, SARDINIA, 
THRACE, Etc., Etc. Sent at once to :— 

ALIX HARLAND (Dept- HI.), 

3, Featherstone Buildings, High Holborn, W.C.l. 

The Turk Packet FREE. 

All applicants for my new approval sheets 
sending Ud. postage will receive 15 Turkish 
stamps free, Pictorial, War, Jubilee, Surcharged, 
etc., usually sold at 1 / 3 . Additional free set to 
customers giving collectors’ addresses. 

H. WATKINS, 

(Dept. C.P.2), 00, Leicester Rd., East Finchley, N-2- 


10 PERSIA FREE 

AU applicants for my wonderful Approval Sheets and 
new List, who send 2d. postage, will receive this benuti- 
ful Set FRKfi. It contains 1911 issue young Shall head 
finely engraved, the 1926 Issue, and the superb NEW 
ISfiUK printed in brilliant colouru (this Set is usually 
sold at 1/6). Send addresses of Btamp collecting friends 
and rcrcivo an additional set of stamps freo. 

H. C. WATKINS (C.N. Dept.), Granville 
Road, Barnet. 


********************* 

1 LOOK AT THESE SETS $ 

V_ NYASSA (83547), T92t Pictorials: Giraffe, da 
sT damn, zebra, ship and dhow, 18 unused. 3s. 6d. ^ 

fS572) A shorter set of above. 16 unused. Is. 3d. -fr 
C NY ASS A (SI 576), Triangulnrs (giraffe, zebra, u 
1r etc.), 9 unused, Is. 3d. LATUJAN (S3841), 

JsL 1894. stag, dyak, palm, pheasant, etc., 11 un- -if- 
c list’d, 5s. DOKNKO (S3843), 1894. similar 

7c zoo set, 11 unusuod, 4s. 6d., or (S3842), n « 
w shorter set, 9 unused, 2«. 6d. 

7T When order! a it,. add V 2 d. to above. prices for w 
7c pasta fie, and ask for approvals of the countiies 7r 
you collect , 

w Stanley Gibbons Etd, 

5 DEPT. 107, 391, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. # 

********************* 


MARVELLOUS STAMP CASKET FREE 

Fverything for Stamp Collectors, Including Matlock 
Tweezers Kristal-Kknr Envelopes. Matlock Mounts, and 
Haro Horse-Host Persia' 
(Cat. 1/6). The Casket 
has hinged lid showing 
in colour the Highest 
English Precipice — at 
Matlock, the Home of 
Philately, It also com¬ 
bines » Watermark 
Director and Perfora¬ 
tion Gauge. Send 3d 
postage, or. Including 
Magnifying Glass, 4d 
Ask for Approvals. 
VICTOR BANCROFT (Dept.C.II.),MaUock,England. 





The Childrens FAVOURITE Annual 

You must get a copy of the Special Diamond 
Jubilee number of LITTLE FOLKS ANNUAL. 

LITTLE FOLKS has been delighting bpys and 
girls for sixty years. There arc a quarter of a 

LITTLE FOLKS Annual 


million words of school and adventure stories 
and articles, as well as two hundred and fifty 
illustrations in this extra special volume. Get 
a copy To-day. 

On Sale 

Everywhere " w 

NET. 


Children really 
Love Andrews 

When Grannie was little nobody 
would have believed that anything 
really nice couhl “do you good." 
Nowadays, in thousands upon 
thousands of homes, pleasfint-tasiiHf/ 
Andrewsisthetrustedfamilycorrective. 

Andrews, to children, is a welcome 
‘ 4 bubbly" drink—but Mother thinks of 
it as a gentle, sure corrective. When 
days are cold many prefer half an inch, 
or so, of warm water in their glass of 
Andrews to “take the chill off.” 

9 D & 1'4 

3NDREWS 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for lisa year. - See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14 s 6d a year. (Canada 14 s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

A Juggle With Nines 

IT iS possible to arrange three 
nines to represent 11 by placing 
them like this or 2 like this 
Can you arrange them so that they 
represent twenty ? Answer next week 


Diagonal Acrostic 



in the squares in such order that 
the diagonal word indicated by 
heavy lines will be the name of a 

machine or a bird. Answer next week 

Metals in the Heart 

we often hear the expression “a 
heart of gold,” but although 
there J$ no gold in the human 
heart'there certainly are other 
metals. t ■ 

Examination through the spec¬ 
troscope has revealed traces of 
copper, aluminium, and silver. 
The thyroid gland has been found 
to contain tin, silver, copper, lead, 
and zinc. 

The Nuts Are Brown 

'pin leaves arc green, the nuts 
are brown, 

They hang so high they will not 
come down, 

Leave them alone till frosty 
weather, 

Then they will all come down 
together. An old rhyme 


Ici On Parle Fran$als 



Le portail 'Lejardinier La gargouille 


II a apporte la clef du portail; 
Le jardinier emonde les rosiers. 
Ces gargouilles sont grotesques. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planet Jupiter 
is in the 
South-East. In 
the evening 
Saturn is in 
the South- 
West and 
Uranus is in 
the South- 
East. The 
picture shows the Moon as it may 
be seen looking South at 5 p.m. 
on Thursday, October 15 . 

The Four Wonders 

'J'hese are the four wonders of 
the Universe, in the opinion 
of Sir. J. A. Thomson. 

The power that keeps the stars 
and planets spinning on their axes. 

The immensity of space. 

The delicate mechanisms needed 
for the life of even the smallest 
insects. 

The orderliness of Nature. 

Head and Tail 

Qomplete 1 am bright and 
fresh; behead me and I am 
a market-place; now curtail me and 
I spoil my first. Answer next week 

Floating Bulb Gardens 

A very effective floating garden 
can be made with cork and 
small bulbs such as crocuses. 

Large corks such as are used for 
jars are needed. Holes are made 
in these in which the bulbs are 
inserted. Fill a bowl with water and 
float the corks so that the base of 
the bulbs is in the water. Keep in 
a dark cupboard for a few weeks, 


but change the water about once 
a week. When plenty of roots 
appear place the bowl by the 
window of a warm room. As the 
leaves of the bulbs begin to de¬ 
velop cover the corks with grass 
seed and you will soon have a 
floating garden. 

A Charade 

]y[Y first gives life and joy, and 
makes 

The feathered songsters vocal. 
Without my next we should not 
have 

A habitation local. 

Of usefulness my whole can boast^ 
To sailors on a rock-bound coast.' 

Answer nexi week 

The Ancients Were Modern 
Slot Machines. In a book 
published the ' other day the 
authors describe coin-in-the-slot 
machines which the priests of 
Ancient Egypt installed in the 
temples to supply holy water, in 
the manner of present-day scent 
machines. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
What Is the Time P 10.50 
What Country is This P , Denmark 
What Am IP The letter E 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 



Dr MERRYMAN 

The Professor Again 
'pHE professor stopped as though 
deep in thought. 

“ What can I get for you, sir ? ” 
asked the chemist. 

“ I am trying to think what I 
wanted in this bottle,” he said. 

“ Which bottle?” asked the 
chemist. 

. “ Horrors ! ” gasped the pro¬ 
fessor, “ r,ve forgotten the bottle.” 


The Bargain 



A Busy Man 

JTor a long time they had tried 
to catch the waiter’s eye, and 
at last lie came near. 

“ Waiter,” one of them called, 
“ how many times have I had to 
call you ? ” 

u You’ll have to keep count 
yourself, sir,” sard the waiter. 
" I’ve other things to do.” 

The Extra Room 

J? atii e r : There are only six rooms 
here. I’m sure the advertise¬ 
ment said seven. 

■vSmall Son : Don’t'forget there’s 
room for a garage, Daddy. 

, Will It Come to This? 

T 4 e was wishing to insure his 
life. 

“ Do you motor or fly ? ” 
asked the insurance agent. 

“ No',” was the reply; “ I’m a 
pedestrian.” 

“ Then I’m sorry we cannot 
insure you.” 

On a Certain Film Star 

Qlotiies of great men all 
remind us 

We can make ourselves look funny, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Quite a decent sum of money. 
Walter Brooks in New York Outlook 


The C.N. Calendar 


WINTER SOLSTICE 
DEC,22 ShortestDay 


SPRING EQUINOX 
MARCH 21 



Oct. 4 
Summer 
Time 


ApT9 

Slimmer; 

June 

begins 


SEPT. 24 
AUTUMNAL EQUINOX 


Longest Day JUNE 22 


p'jus calendar shows daylight, twilight, and darkness on October 10. 

The days are now getting shorter. The arrow indicating the date 
shows at a glance how much of the year has elapsed. 



FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

O ld John and his wife had 
led a life of cons Unit 
amusement—they ran a 

Punch and Judy show. 

For fifty years they trav¬ 
elled the countryside to¬ 
gether with their handcart 
and dolls, and during that 
time they shared everything : 
good times and bad, plenty 
and poverty. Never a hard 
word passed between, them ; 
they were the most contented 
couple on Earth for fifty hard 
years. When Old John was 
seventy years old he* made, 
his grand decision. 

“Lass,” he said, “we’ve 
got a bit put by, there arc no 
children to think about, we’re 
both of us getting a bit stiff in 
the joints ; a rest will do us 
good. We’ll shut up shop 
and retire ! ” 


$ 

So the show was scrapped, 
and the dolls were given to 
some children in a poor street, 
all except Punch, who went 
into honourable retirement 
with old John and his wife. 

Then old John asked his 
good lady to name her dearest 
wish, and he would fulfil it, as 
a special treat for this-special 
occasion.’ The old woman 
considered. - ; ■ 

“ I’d like, John,” she said, 
“to go to the seaside where 
wc’vc done the old show for 
many summers, but this time 
not to do it, but just to sit on 
the promenade, like the ladies 
did when you were performing 
and I went round wi th the bag. ’ ’ 
“ A tuppenny chair oh the 
old prom?” laughed John. 
“ A tuppenny chair it shall 
be, lass. We’ll go- and have 


$>; 

the first holiday we’ve given 
ourselves for fifty years.” 

So they went. And they 
quarrelled ! On the first day, 
a clay of summer suri and bliss¬ 
ful happiness, these two old 
dears quarrelled. 

They had just settled them¬ 
selves contentedly -into tlicir 
seats when a crowd gathered 
near by. Old John looked, 
listened, heard a squeak, and: 

“ It’s a Punch and Judy, 
lass !” he gabbled excitedly, 
“ Come on ! ” 

•” “ No fear 1 ” said the lass. 
“ I’ve watched one for fifty 
years, and I never want to see 
another,” . 

“ B-but,” old John splut¬ 
tered, “ I've never seen one 
at all ! I’ve always been in¬ 
side. I’ve never seen a Punch 
and Judy show 


The Quarrel 

■ And - off he went; and 
watched, and laughed, and 
saw it all through, and gave 
the showman a whole six¬ 
pence. Then he returned to 
the chair; but to his aston¬ 
ishment his wife had gone. 

Old John went miserably, 
back to their lodgings, where 
ho found liis wife sulking; 

and she told him-In 

short, they quarrelled. 

Then old John saw the 
error of his way. ITc said he 
was sorry, and so they made 
it up. * 

But he did do it again, 
secretly, because lie couldn’t 
helj:) it, now and then while 
his old lady had a nap. 

“For,” said old John to 
himself, “ it isn’t often one 
gets a chance of seeing a 
Punch and Judy show.” . 



Splash and sing and slide about 
You’ve been in long enough. Get out 

That is what people generally say when you 
are enjoying yourself. But not always, not 
when you are giving your teeth a bath in 
delicious Kolynos foam, thank goodness ! It 
is right to do this as often and for as long as 
you like because Kolynos keeps the teeth 
absolutely clean and the mouth free from 
germs which set up decay. 

Get yourself a free sample tube of Kolynos. 
Simply cut out the pieces in the picture and 
fit them neatly together. Then paste them on 
a postcard, write your name and address on 
it, too, and send to the address given below 
The sample will come by return of post. You 
will like it I 





Send your postcard to Kolynos ( Dept. D 50 ) 
Chcnics Street, London, W.C.I. Don’t forget 
to give your name and address. 



the Children s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Kcetway House, Farringdon Street, London, F.C.4. Advertisement Offices : The Flcctway House, 
it is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second Class Matter, January 15, 1029, at the Post Office,'Boston, Mass. Subscription rates everywhere : lisa year; 5s Cd for six 
months. It can also bo obtained (with My Magazine) from-the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand : Messrs Gordon &c Goteh, Ltd.; and for. South Africa : Central News Agency,’ Ltd. S.S. ■ " ' ' . 



















































































































